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American Danger-Signals 


About one-third of the American people are convinced that there 
are groups in the country who are “trying to get ahead” at their expense. 
Of that 32.8% total, 214%2% blame the Jews, the largest single group 
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Behind the Balkan Deal 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—On Oct. 16 this col- 
umn revealed that Britain and Russia, without 
participation of the U. S., had struck a deal over 
the Balkans, ceding hegemony over that region 
to the Soviets and agreeing to military support 
of the Communist Partisans operating there. 

It is now possible to amplify further 
the nature of that deal. In return for Balkan 
hegemony, Stalin cedes Iran as a British 
hegemony. And backed by British support 
in the Tripartite conference in Moscow, 

Molotov has demanded a Russian corridor 

to the Aegean Sea. 

It is now revealed more and more that of the 
three main figures at the Moscow conference, 
Secretary of State Hull is the only one who rep- 
resents the Wilsonian tradition. The others are 
more in the tradition of the Forty Thieves at 
Versailles. 

The right of the smali nations of Europe 
to self-determination and democracy is at stake 
in Moscow. And only Hull seems disposed to 
put up a fight for them. 

Before the conference opened it was asserted 
cockily by Pravda that only questions concern- 
ing the “Second Front” and immediate military 
problems related to the war were before it. 

It is now perfectly apparent that the big part 
of the exploratory talks among the Messers 
Hull, Eden and Molotov were primarily political 
in nature. 

Because of the nature of the war-born alliance 
among America, Britain and Russia, even such 
essentially military questions as the invasion of 
the French Coast have become political. 

A perfect example in point is what is now 
going on in the Balkans. That unhappy region 
at present is the cockpit of clashing national 
self-interests. 

From the veginning, it was the Anglo-Amer- 
ican plan to save the Chetnik leader, Gen. Draja 
Mihailovich, and his Jugoslavian Patriot army 
until our forces were ready to invade the 
Balkans. 

From the Anglo-American point of view, the 
greatest usefulness of the Mihailovich forces 
would not arrive until they would be called into 

action to help clear 
beachheads for the 
invading American 
British forces, 
to harass from 
the Nazi 
defenses at that 
time. 

The Russian point 
of view has been and 
still remains quite 

different. The Russians not interested in 
clearing beachheads for an Anglo-American in- 
vasion of the Balkans. The Russians are pri- 
marily interested in setting up “Second Fronts” 
in order to decrease the Nazi pressure on their 
front. 

Thus, where the American strategy for 
Gen. Mihailovich to keep his forces intact for 
the big moment of the Anglo-American invasion 
of Jugoslavia, the Russian idea was for those 
forces to themselves in drawing Nazi 
forces from the Russian front. 

Both points of view are understandable. Both 
strategies are logical. But they do represent a 
clash in interest, policy and strategy. 

Mihailovich, Minister of War of the Jugo- 
slavain government-in-exile, has all along 
been under the Anglo-American Middle East 

Command, and therefore conducted himself 

in accordance with Anglo-American ideas of 

military strategy. 

To offset this, the Russians sent twenty Com- 
munist military commanders into Jugoslavia to 
Communist-dominated army and to 
create a full-fledged Balkan Front. That 
been the vole of the Communist Josip Rrozovich, 
the so-called “Drug Tito,” Partisans 
in Jugosluvia, Greece and Albania. 
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And in America, the Communists, 
Soviet apologists such as Louis Adamic, opened 
propaganda campaign to vilify the 
the Chetniks and their leader who 
immediately sprang to the fight against the 
Nazis while the Yugoslavian Communists were 
collaborating with the Nazis up to the day the 
latter invaded the Soviet Union. 

The net effect of this campaign of con- 
fusion and the lack of coordination of mili- 
tary strategy was to lead Mihailovich to 
follow the example of the Communist Par- 
tisans in premature military operations be- 
fore the Americans were ready to make 
their Balkan invasion. And in the end it 
may exact an unnecessarily heavy cost in 
American lives. This, of course, will not 
bother our local Russian apologists too much. 
For the premature of 

Balkan Front has accomplished the Russian aim 

F diverting a large Nazi army away from ‘the 
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identified! 


This is ene of the startling conclusions of the new Fortune Survey, 


conducted by Elmo Roper. 


Translated into absolute percentages, Fortune explains, these 
figures mean that about 7% of all people “think that Jews are 
trying to get ahead at their expense, and fewer than 4 per cent 
feel this about big business and capitalists.” The makers of the 
Survey also noted “the strong tendency among factory workers 
to regard Jews and the bosses as groups trying to get ahead at 
their expense, and the definite tendency among salaried executives 
to name both Jews and labor as groups hostile to them.” 

Although Fortune does not “view with alarm” the chances of native 


fascism, it does boldly highlight the dangers of national frustration. 


Opportunists of the 


Huey Long stripe (“U. S. fascism will be called anti-fascism”) can easily capitalize on 
them—although “this preoccupied nation in these days of superemployment has little pro- 


vocation for uniting against a scapegoat.” 
The Survey, 
and very confused about native fascism 


ing an enemy abroad that it cannot define at home.... 


Fortune feels, made this clear: “The average American is very ignorant 
The U.S. is in the inauspicious position of fight- 


What decisive, clean-cut prejudices were found all ran in the reactionary direc- 
tion. Almost 59% saw the necessity of “curbing” certain organizations and groups 
of people “harmful to the future of the country.” Of these 53% listed labor union 
groups! Negroes and Jews came to 15%, Communists to 16%, Nazi bunds to 15%. 


Among the 


Lewis. 5% named Roosevelt; 5% named Wallace. 
amount to about 35% of the whole population. 


“harmful individuals” who had to be “curbed,” over 70% named John L. 


The 
The Bad-man Symbol of 


70.6% who named Lewis 
John L. 


“has undeniably aroused latent fascistic tendencies in a good many people, and labor 


as a whole has suffered thereby.” 


Fortune’s conclusions are that 


“a great job of education in democratic fundamentals 


is still to be done, and that the job emphaticilly cannot be done, as so many politicians 
and commentators have tried to do it, merely by making the word ‘fascist’ synonymous with 


the phrase ‘bad man’.... 
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Notes on Italy 





Political Crises Loom in Italy 


By MATTHEW LOW 


First glimpses into the political realities of 
Axis-Europe, which the military victories of the 
Allied Italian campaign are affording, dispel 
long-lingering myths about “the conduct of the 
war,” theory and practice. 

“From all the reports of misery, hunger, 
dissension and strife, several 
emerge,” wrote corre- 
Hill this week from 
Cairo—-and No. 1 was that “the mood of 

Europe’s peoples is unqualifiedly revolu- 

tionary.” Property over the years has been 

subjected to extensive confiscation and de- 
struction. ... “Socially and economically, 

Europe is a clean slate, and the way is 

clear for a real new order to be created.” 

Hill’s dispatch (Oct. 20) to the “Herald 
Tribune” emphasized that any attempt “to re- 
the economie and social system which 
existed before this war would be strenuously 
It is felt that it was this old system 


resistance, 
uncontested facts 
spondent§ Russell 


impose 


resisted. 
that made the prese nt war possible, eee 
* * o 
Local political and military scenes are rein- 
forcing this general picture of continental 
realities. 

In southern Italy last week, prominent 
anti-fascist liberals found themselves in 
jail. They had printed and circulated a 
newspaper of their own, expressing views 
which they had previously published in the 
underground press. The new journal was, 
under Allied-Badoglio rules, labeled “un- 
authorized,” and so Giusseppe Laterza 
(Croce’s publisher), Domenica Pastina, and 
Vincenzo Calace (prominent in the under- 
ground anti-fascist movement) were rounded 
up by the police. The circulation of “Italia 
Libera” was stopped; Laterza was promised 


freedom if he would reveal the names of 
the publishers of the paper, and the print- 
shop! 

“T am putting it on record,” Herbert L. 
Matthews explained in hieidis patch to the N. Y. 
“Times” (Oct. 22), “because it has created such 
a sensation and such unhappy bewilderment in 
liberal circles here.” 

The leading (and only) Apulia paper, Gazetta 
del Mezzogiorno, had refused to publish the 
statements of the liberals. Jtalia Libera con- 
tained criticisms of the Badoglio regime. “It is 
obvious,” Matthews concluded, “that the politi- 
cal road to Rome is not going to be strewn with 
roses,” 

Certainly one thing is clear: the theory of 
some leading Allied diplomats that “wir is war” 
(i.e., military affairs now, and politics after it’s 
all over) is childish. More and more, British 
and American administrators have been called 
into to adjust “political crises,” and the new 
set-up has practically proclaimed itself as a 
political agency. 

A correspondent of the “Times” now refers 
to the Italian regime as ‘the King and Marshal 
Pietro Badoglio’s shadow government,” and 
records that “they cannot act without authority 
from the Allied mission.” 

The new and all-powerful “Allied Mission’’ is, 
once again, “military in theory,” but, the dis- 
patch from southern Italy adds, that has not 
prevented its “getting involved in problems of 
high politics, since politics inevitably affect the 
military situation.” (Oct. 24.) 

No fairy tales are offered as to who is 
really running things. “Victor Emanuel is 
King, but the power behind his throne is 
the Allied Mission, and as things now are 
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Bowles Admits Suppression 


Of War Profits Studies 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The OPA’s new policy under Chester Bowles, who last 


week succeeded Prentiss Brown as Administrator, is 


being formulated on the 


bluntly phrased belief that reaction is firmly in the saddle and that OPA to pre- 
serve its own existence must follow a formula of appeasing Big Business and its 


Tory representatives on Capitol Hill. 


That was the net impression left on your correspondent in 


an off-the-record 


interview Bowles granted The New Leader the same day the President announced 
his elevation from OPA General Manager to Administrator. 


As though in further confirmation of this 
impression, last Tuesday OPA announced higher 
price ceilings for some of the finer gauges of 
women’s full-fashioned rayon hosiery. The in- 
creased prices were OPA’s answer to the appeal 
of the hosiery manufacturers that the old ceil- 
ings did not give them “adequate” profits. 

So OPA permitted the manufacturers to in- 
crease the “adequacy” of their profits by 29% 
on 60-gauge stockings and 19.5% on 54-gauge 
and 57-gauge stockings. These increased profits 
will go largely to a group of 15 manufacturers 
who dominate the women’s hosiery industry in 
America. 

What is both interesting and significant about 
this is that OPA has in its files a War Profits 
Study on the women’s hosiery industry which, 
as was first revealed exclusively in The New 
Leader on Sept. 18, i945, discloses that this 
group of 15 big manufacturers have been reap- 
ing war profits averaging 290% above their 
pre-war levels. 

The same OPA study shows other hosiery 
manufacturers with average war profits running 
as high as 704% above their pre-war levels... 
which may lend point to the complaint of the 
“Big 15” that their profits—comparatively— 
are “inadequate.” 

These facts supplement the sensational 
disclosures in The New Leader last week 
that under the pressure and threats of the 
Packers and Canners Lobby, Bowles has 
suppressed the OPA War Profits Studies on 
the Canning and Meat Packing industries 
and, thereby, has denied to the public access 
to the bases on which OPA sets prices for 
meat and canned fruits and vegetables. 
These facts remained undenied by Bowles or 

any other OPA official either before, during or 
after The New Leader correspondent’s inter- 
view with the new Administrator. 

Despite the ban against letting anybody but 
OPA insiders the suppressed War Profits 
Studies, your correspondent was able to learn 
something of what they contain. 

As stated in The New Leader last week, the 
report on the canning industry, which is the 
latest of the War Profit Studies, reveals even 
more shameful war profiteering than was dis- 
elosed in the previously-issued reports on the 
meat packers and the wholesale food grocers. 

For instance, it is now verified that the 
war profits coined by the rapacious canning 
industry range as high as nearly 1,000% 
above the pre-war level, an average more 
than 500% above pre-war levels for the 
whole industry. 

These were the facts suppressed to appease 
Big Business! 

As the situation is now viewed officially by 
OPA, to take an aggressive attitude towards 
the war profiteers means to incur the wrath of 
the reactionaries on Capitol Hill and, therefore, 
to threaten the existence of OPA as a function- 
ing organization. 

Administrator Bowles therefore believes him- 
self to be on the twin horns of this dilemma. 
To devote himself to the bureaucratic preserva- 
tion of OPA’s continued existence? Or to 
devote himself to the job of curbing inflation 
by holding down living costs and rolling back 
prices to the level of Sept. 15, 1942, as required 
by the Stabilization Act? 

It doesn’t seem as though the new 
Administrator believes he can do both. 
to choose between the two courses, it 
strongly inferred, Bowles believes that his No. 1 
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race has been quite 
Labor Party drum- 
noises 

is the Aurelio- 
a dramatic 
move to avert an Aurelio election, the Bar Asso- 
ciations of New York moved to disbar Aurelio. 
Sessions before Referee Charles B. Sears re- 
vealed for the first time the coherent story of 
gangster control of New York politics. 


ALP Starts Final Drive to Elect 
Haskell, Levy, New Deal Slate 


Frank Costello, bootlegger and gambler, re- 
vealed nonchalantly under questioning of Dis- 
trict Attorney Hogan, that he had been instru- 
mental in electing Michael Kennedy leader of 
Tammany Hall, that he controlled the votes of 
several district leaders and that his pressure on 
Kennedy had placed Aurelio in nomination. The 
most important parts of the Tammany story 
were left unquestioned, and observers wondered 
why: how was Frank Costello, ex-convict and 
associate of gangsters, slot machine king and 
gambler — unregistered as a voter — able to 
wield this tremendous influence in New York 
politics? The answer seems to be thut his 
money and his “boys” guaranteed these district 
leaders against any competition. Costello’s area 
of control was centered in the Italian districts 
of the city—on the lower Eastside and down- 
town Manhattan in the Ist, 2nd and 8th, and in 
East Harlem in the 20th. 
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Reminder to Voters: 


Vote Haskell and Levy 
ALP candidates on Row C. On the spe- 
cial paper ballots for councilman: In 
Manhattan write No. 1 for Pearl L. Wil- 
len. In Brooklyn: write No. 1 next to 
the name of Louis P. Goldberg and No. 2 
for Frank Monaco, or vice versa. In the 
Bronx: No. 1 for Salvatore Ninfo, No. 2 
for Gertrude Klein, or vice versa. 
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“Labor Exposes the 
Myth of Willow Run” 
was the headiine over 
The New Leader's 
front-page story of 
October 9. 

This week Robert 
P. Patterson, Under- 
Secretary of War, in- 
formed officials of the 
United Automobile 
Workers that War 
Dept. investigators would look into con- 
ditions at Henry Ford’s Bomber Plant— 
which the union had described as “one of 
the outstanding production failures of this 


























“Labor,” ran the recent crack of Ad- 
miral Land. “is simply smerter than man- 
agement.” Perhaps the Government is be- 
zinning to think so too. 
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CIO Parley Faces 
Issue of FDR Support, 


Labor Restiveness 


By MURRAY EVERETT 

WASHINGTON, D. nf The CIO convention 
that will open in Philadelphia on Monday, 
November 1, is expected to endorse President 
Roosevelt (the will be on a_ condi- 
tional basis to rank-and-file restive- 
ness), to hear attacks on OPA for failure to 
halt the rise in the cost of living, and to censure 
the War Labor Board and Judge Vinson of the 
Economic Stabilization Office for holding down 
wages untairly. 

The biggest item on the program, however, 
will be the report of Sidney Hillman, as chair- 
CIO’s Political Action tee, on 
the organization of local ~roups for support of 
FDR in 1944. And the fact that this item will 
loom so large in the agenda makes the recital 
of grievances Administration’s 
labor policies a rhetorica!’ gesture, 
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The Twn of Events — A Review of Global Fronts 


The World Scene 


With the Russian armies continuing to make big gains west of the Dnieper in 
the South Ukraine, reaching as far as Krivoi Rog, there is every indication that the 
political complexion of the war is changing to give greater effects to Soviet de- 
mands, the latest of which is reported to be a “corridor” to the Aegean Sea. 

All signs point to a willingness on the part of the British and American gov- 


ernments to lean over backward in acceding 
to Russian requests, unquestionably out of fear 
that Russia would again, in a huff at being 
rejected, effect an agreement with the Third 
Reich as she has un agreement with Japan. 
This willingness to fall into line with Russian 
demands is particularly underlined in the 
acceptance by Great Britain and the United 
States of the Communist-directed Yugoslav 
Partisans and the cooling of the British govern- 
ment toward the Yugoslav Government-in- 
Exile, which has moved its headquarters from 
London to Cairo. 

But that Russia is not alone in pursuing 
nationalist aims is illustrated very clearly in 
the ambiguous Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee resolution on post-war cooperation, which 
has been forthrightly attacked by a minority 
favoring a clear-cut resolution. The present 
resolution, very obviously, commits the United 
States to nothing whatever. 


Stalin's Military Power 

Crucial to an understanding of the present 
international situation has been the revelation 
of Russian military power. If this power con- 
tinues to show a capacity for carrying on a 
successful duel for positions with the Wehr- 
macht, it will. have to be given greater con- 
sideration than it is even now being given, 
unless Premier Stalin should confine his de- 
mands to modest limits, something which no 
one who has studied his career would believe 
him capable of doing. 

Questions that remain to be answered in the 
immediate future are: Does Stalin want for 
Russia hegemony over Eastern and Middle 
Europe and the Balkans? Does he intend to 
back up Britain and the United States in the 
thorny task of subduing Japan, or will he, 
once the Third Reich is subdued, allow Eng- 
land and the United States to handle Japan 
alone? 

Considering Stalin’s reliance upon “real- 
politik” and the mood revealed in the United 
States Senate, together with the British- 
American policy of “practical expediency” in 
dealings with Darlan, Giraud and Badoglio, it 
is evident that the circle of Power Politics has 
been completed. 

In the meantime, semi-official sources in the 
United States and England are calling for a 
moratorium on criticisms of Russia and Stalin, 
and such a moratorium would be entirely 
logical. The latest speaker on behalf of such a 
moratorium is former Ambassador Joseph E. 
Davies, author of Mission to Moscow. 

The Communists have shown a hard-headed 
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desire to end all mutual criticism by their 
endorsement of such a much-criticized figure 
as Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City, vice- 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and they naturally expect British and 
Americans to do likewise. 

This turn of affairs strongly affects the 
internal division of opinions in the United 
States and England, particularly as concerns 
liberals and reformers who criticize certain 
aspects of social life. Such criticisms are based 
on moral values, and the values, when applied 
in discussion, relate inevitably to Russian 
affairs and to the bia Soviet partisans in 
our own ranks. 

Green Light for Reaction 

All indications, in short, point to strong 
officially sponsored reaction both in England 
and the United States, only in part hinging 
on efforts to achieve “unity” with Russia. The 
real basis of reaction in all countries is, of 
course, the drive of power-holding elements to 
consolidate their positions, and this drive is 
every bit as strong in England and the United 
States as it is in Russia, although in England 
and the United States it is tempered by the 
forces of liberalism and reform, which do not 
exist in Russia. 

The original effectiveness of Russian criti- 
cisms of the capitalist world derived from the 


fact that they were based upon high moral 
considerations. When Russia through its in- 
ternal policies flouted these values, it lost the 
support of idealists throughout the world. 
Similarly, English and American criticisms of 
Russia during the first two years of the present 
war had an effectiveness that they have lost 
as a result of official policies of “practical 
expediency” in dealings with Franco, Darlan, 
Giraud and Badoglio; the passage of the Smith- 
Connally Bill in the United States and the 
British policy in India that has eventuated 
in the horrible Bengal famine—an event that 
is roundly condemned in all the British liberal, 
labor and reform journals of any standing and 
is even sharply criticized by the conservative 
Times of London. 

Whether the forces of liberalism in the 
United States will go along with the new pro- 
gram of averting attention, both at home and 
abroad, from actions that conflict with deep 
mura] principles remains to be seen. 

Since the very beginning of the war, it 
should be noted, the tendency in Britain has 
been for liberals to question and prod the 
government, whenever it seemed necessary, 
with the result that the British government, 
heeding many of the criticisms, has made 
enormous progress in unifying the country 
behind the war. In the United States, how- 
ever, the tendency of liberals has been to 
defend every step of the government, ‘with 
the consequence that the stage is now set 
for the squelching of liberal criticism be- 
hind calls for “unity” all around. 

When the question of unity is broached, 
however, it is always well to inquire: “Unity 
for what purpose?” 


Labor on Rampage 


That the endeavor to achieve stability along reactionary lines such as those 
mapped out in the Presidentially-implemented Smith-Connally Bill is not going well 
was seen during the past week in the decision by the ultra-conservative railroad 
labor unions to take a strike vote and the continued strikes of coal miners in Ala- 
bama, Indiana and Ohio. Should these and other situations be allowed to continue 


grave results will be felt in war production, 
and the outlook for coal is already decidedly 
below par. 


Overt labor troubles do not, however, tell 
the whole story of disunity within the United 
States under the misapplied coercive measures 
of the government toward labor. It is a known 
fact that the quit rates in the best-paid war 
industries are high, suggesting that wages 
alone are not the root of the trouble. General 
management of the domestic scene is not all 
that it should be, and it is having its effect in 
much unnecessary discontent and uneasiness. 


After a year of war, England went through 
a full debate on the conduct of the war, and 
it seems about time that the United States had 
such a debate. After the sudden attack on 
Pearl Harbor, this country was united as it 
has not been united for a long time. But this 
internal unity now shows strong signs of dis- 
integrating, and the reasons are not hard 
to find. 

1. The Administration has made excellent 
provision for our armed forces, with the 
result that their morale is very high. The 
Administratiua, however,has dismally failed 
to make adequate provisions for workers 
in the important war production areas, 
many of them new mushroom communities, 
and in so failing has flouted the well-known 
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1. The “Big Five” railroad operating unions voted unanimously to 
take a strike vote of their 350,000 members as a result of the 4-cent per 
hour wage increase awarded them by the government in September in 
place of the requested 30 per cent increase. 

2. The National War Labor Board rejected the September wage 
agreement between the Illinois Coal Operators Association and the United 
Mine Workers of America which called for pay of $8.50 per day and 
ordered a daily wage of $8.1212, but provided for payments in overtime 
wages that would bring weekly earnings $10 above the level indicated in 
the September agreement. 

3. General war production during September in the United States 


was termed “disappointing” by the War Vroduction Board. 


Few gains 


were made over August and there are many indications that, without a radical change in methods, the production “ceiling” has been attained. 
4, Unless there is a drastic change in conditions there will be such a shortage of hituminous coal this winter that “everything will be 
out except war production, electric power plants and railroads,” a Special Senate investigating committee was told by Howard A. Gray, 


Deputy Solid Fuels Administrator for War. 


5. In response to protests from topflight labor leaders Green, Murray, Whitney ef al President Roosevelt promised—to make a survey 


of living costs. 


6. Vice-President Wallace charged that the big railroads, throvgh behind ‘’.. 


unduly handicapped the South and West for the benefit of the industrial Northeast 


7. The main news of the War was the continued steady advance ofthe Kk» «© 
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The ‘Black Death’ in India 


India is in the grip of an appalling famine. 
Bengal is the worst sufferer, but famine is 
widespread. Worst of all, it is largely a man- 
made famine. 

HOW IT BEGAN. When Burma was con- 
quered by Japan, India lost the large imports 
of rice which are absolutely essential to her. 
Almost immediately following this initial loss 
came cyclones, tidal waves and floods which 
devastated large sections of Bengal. 

Simultaneous with these losses of food was 
the appearance in India of more than 590,000 
evacuees from Burma, and a large influx of 
troops. And shortage of shipping made it 
difficult to get food from outside the country. 
For some time after the shortage was an 
established fact. Indian wheat continued to be 
exported to the armies in Persia and the 
Middle East. Thus a combination of acts of 
God, the ill-fortunes of war and lack of fore- 
sight on the part of the authorities produced 
a really serious situation. 

MISMANAGEMENT OF SITUATION. The 
Government had ample warning. From the 
first it was obvious that whatever stocks were 
on hand must be handled with great care. 

But it is admitted that the whole situ- 
ation was bungled. Confusion as to juris- 
diction of Centre or Province over food- 
stuffs was allowed to interfere with proper 
distribution. No sufficient steps were taken 


to prevent hoarding, both private and 
public, and the ensuing rise in_ prices. 
Profiteering ran riot, and was to flagrant 
that the Punjab, with a surplus of wheat, 
refused to allow it to be exported to 
Bengal lest the Government of Bengal 
should make a profit on the resale. 
In Bengal itself, the constantly 
3 interfered with his Ministry in the handling 
of the situation, leading eventually to the 
enforced resignation of the Prime Minister. 
In the words of the Caleutta Statesman 
(British newspaper) “The 
Be ngal famine constitutes the worst and most 
reprehensible 
the political disorders of 1930 and 1931.” 
The same paper plainly states 
most outstanding factor has been the 
foresight by India’s own civil 
central and provincial,” and adds 
responsibility for 
rests in the last resort upon the authority cf 
Britain, and its immediate 
here. Every British 
sullied when his Indian 
starvation.” 
CONDITIONS 
dying by the thousand. scene 
in India today begga One 
of the mmistry of Bengal stated that the most 
appalling feature is the death-rate among the 
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destitute who have trickled into Caleutta 
seeking food. Early in September there were 
about 80,000 of them walking the streets, 
lining up at the free kitchen—some run by 
the Government, some by private charities. 
Many hundreds of these sufferers reached their 
goal, only to die in the city streets; other 
hundreds died by the roadside on their way 
to Caleutta. 

Police patrols each morning gather the 
corpses of those who died of starvation 
during the preceding night. 

Cholera, dysentery and typhoid stalk in the 
wake of famine, especially in the suburbs. 
Calcutta’s already inadequate hospitals are 
filled to overflowing. In the first week of 
October 527 persons died in Calcutta hospitals 
from starvation or its attendant diseases, and 
many more in private homes and on the 
streets. Even members of the army are suc- 
cumbing from hunger on the streets of Cal- 
cutta, 

The worst mortality is among the children 
and the women. A member of the Bengal As- 
sembly said that in Barisal district, once called 
the granary of Bengal, children and infants 
were being sold. ‘ 

HORRIBLE SIGHTS. One reporter writes 
of the “haggard faces and dessicated bodies 
of Indian famine victims wandering aim- 
lessly through the streets or lying helpless on 
the sidewalks of Caleutta and other cities.” 

At every stop, passenger trains are be- 
sieged by hungry peasants crying for 
food. Children dig in piles of garbage, or 
contend with dogs for scraps. Another 
report mentions the bloated stomachs of 
little children, mothers suffering gravely 
from malnutrition and men collapsing in 
the streets. Lines five and six blocks long 
wait patiently for bowls of thin, watery 
gruel from a free kitchen. 

One dispatch describes the “walking skele- 
tons covered with sores.” 

FAMINE SPREADING. Although Bengal 
is the most seriously hit by this disaster, Mr. 
Amery, Secretary of State for India, told the 
House of Commons on September 24th that 
besides Bengal the areas most affected were 
parts of Bombay, Madras, Cochin and Travan- 
core. Reports from India also mention Orissa, 
East Bengal and the Bengal-Assam frontier, 
and Bihar. There have been food riots in 
Kashmir in which seven persons were killed 
by troops. 

POLITICAL AND MILITARY IMPLICA- 
TIONS. Mr. Amery, speaking in Parliament, 
admitted that ke was worried about the areas 
with dense population, such as the coal fields 
of Bengal, Jamshedpur (site of the great Tata 
works now busily turning out niunitions), Bi- 
har, Indore, Mysore and Bangalore. The Secre- 
tary of State for India was careful to point 
‘ut that the ministry in Bengal was composed 
if Indians. 

But a dispatch from London says “argu-; 
ents presented, in Parliament here to the; 
ffect that the provincial administration 
Indian) were responsible for feeding 
well with the 
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The Government 
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The same dispatch mentions that when Mr. 
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Amery said “there is real cause for anxiety” 


he called forth the caustic comment of a fellow 
countryman “and real ground for protest, 
too.” It is significant that essential war work- 
ers are being supplied with subsidized food by 
their employers. 

On the military side, more than one paper, 
Indian and British, has called attention ta the 
dangers attendant upon thousands of persons 
dying of starvation in a province “which is the 
operational base of a large army.” 

The London Times, from which the last 
words were quoted, adds that this “humani- 
tarian considerations apart, must give the 
greatest concern to the Government and mili- 
tary authorities.” 

RELIEF MEASURES. Finally the Food 
Grains Committee of the Government of India 
has (in the middle of September) submitted 
a report, and put forth a plan designed to 
bring “some degree of remedy,” if it can get 
11 provinces and a score or more of big States 
to agree. The plan calls for rationing in all 
cities over 100,000 population, strengthening 
of procurement agencies, and an increase of 
supplies. It is admitted, however, that ration- 
ing will be difficult, and slow to get going, and 
that owing to the shortage of shipping it will 
not be possible to rush huge supplies to India. 
In the meantime, the Bengal Government has 


released large quantities of wheat and flour 
at controlled prices, confiscated half a million 
pounds of rice found in Caleutta shops and 
will distribute it. Australia has sent 50,000 
tons of wheat to India, and from other sections 
of India itself 28,000 tons of grain were sent 
to Bengal during the ten days prior to Sep- 
tember 21. More is promised. The Mayor of 
Calcutta sent an appeal to the United States 
for help, but the response has been “rather 
negative,” which has caused bitterness among 
Indians. Free kitchens to the number of 150 
had been opened in Caleutta by September 
25th, but most of them by private relief so- 
The Government is, however, opening 
free kitchens. Lord Woolton, British Minister 
of Food, said on October 5th that Britain 
would “dip into her grain supplies to help re- 
lieve the famine in Bengal. 

Among the plans of the Food 
Grains Committee were the importation of 
1,500,000 tons of cereal during the next year, 
a third of which would constitute a central 
reserve, and 1,000,000 tons a year thereafter 
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fect that the production front in modern 
war is just as important as the firing line. 

2. The Administration has locked labor 

within the “Little Steel” formula and ‘the 
implemented Smith-Connally Act, while 
leaving a clear track to higher profits for 
the corporations and food processors. It 
has not carried out its promise to roll back 
prices. 

Such major actions in the sphere of policy, 
however, are merely symptomatic of a general 
attitude. And as a result of the general atti- 
tude of treating labor as an unruly stepchild 
and in general flying in the face of liberal 
opinion, many chickens are now coming home 
to roost. 


Trade-Union Conference Asks 
Strong FEPC; Free Alton Levy 


Representatives of 100 trade unions have 
joined in support of federal legislation to make 
any discrimination on account of race or creed 
illegal. A “Fair Racial Practices Act” was pro- 
posed by A. Philip Randolph, Negro spokesman, 
at the SDF “Conference te Combat Race Prej- 

udice” last month, and according to the la- 

bor leaders, who met at Freedom House on 

Wednesday, such a bill will shortly be intro- 

duced in Congress. 

The labor conference, which included Ran- 
dolph, David Dubinsky, Samuel Wolchok, and 
Morris Milgrim, voted to raise a fund of $25,000 
to promote this aim, and elected a committee to 
work also for a permanent FEPC, 

A permanent regulate “fair em- 
ployment practices” Dubinsky, 
Randolph and other speakers pointed out, as 
an instrument of post-war reconstruction and 
for fulfillment of American ideals of democracy 
in social, political and economic life. Laurence 
Hosie, of the Presbyterian Labor Temple, and 
Rabbi Sidney Goldstein were among the 
supporters. 


agency to 


was needed, 
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A plea to President Roosevelt to intervene 
in behalf of Alton Levy, former ILGWU or- 
ganizer now serving a hard-labor term after 
an Army court-martial, was also made. The 
sentence of guilty in the Levy case has been 
widely attributed to his stand Negro dis- 
crimination and his record as a union man. 
Dubinsky told the delegates excuse Was 
found to imprison Levy despite the lack of 
evidence against him.” 


on 
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| Clippings and Comment 


By DANIEL BELL 


Notes on the Monopoly State 

HE Monopoly State—a new form of controlled economy, with private monopoly 

organization of industry interwoven with the state for joint action in the eco- 
nomic and political field—is one of the tendencies emerging out of the war economy. 


There is no tremendous groundswell, 


yet, but there are enough ripples in the 


tide to indicate the direction of the wind. The signs are most apparent in commu- 
nications, oil, aviation and South American business. 


The Wall Street Journal of October 20 reported, 


States plans to set up a “monopoly” in the 
foreign communications field. The object would 
be to create a strong, privately owned system, 
backed by government prestige and authority 
and operating as a rival to Cables and Wire- 
less, Ltd., the British-backed monopoly. Pre- 
liminary discussions are under way in the State 
Department and the FCC. The eurrent plans 
are to amalgamate the nine companies now 
operating in the field into two combines, one 
embracing telephone communications between 
the United States and foreign countries, and 
another handling telegraph, whether by radio 
or cable. 

Under the British set-up, the Government has 
a minority share in the stock afd has the right 
to nominate the chairman and one directo: of 
a board of eight. 

A proposal similar to the projected set-up in 
communications was made last Tuesday nighi 
by Juan T. Trippe, President of Pan-American 
Airways, who suggested that United States 
aviation be represented after the war by “one 
strong international American airline” 
ating under government regulation through the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The largest step forward has been made in 
the joint government-industry investment plans 
for South America. Under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Committee, the United States has 
created an Inter-American Developmental Com- 
mission, with similar Commissions in the South 
American countries. These Commissions with 
Industry and government representatives are 
planning areas of investment in Mexico, Bolivia 
and many South American countries. Invest- 
ment is carried on jointly by government and 
industry. Parenthetically, the recent World 
Bank and Reconstruction proposals advanced 
by the Treasury envisage private investment 
programs backed and guaranteed hy the state. 
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One other straw in the 
situation in Iran. American 
dominate in the government including D. Mills- 
paugh as financial advisor and Dr. Gunther as 
U.S. Treasury representative. Iran is seeking 
eredit in Washington. 


British analyst, 
“The United 
satisfied with lending financial 
a nation whose richest natural 
remain in the hands of a foreign monopoly 
(The Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.). Nor, we 
imagine, could the British Government put 
up a very strong case for refusing to trans- 
fer a proportion of its very productive 
stock interest in Anglo-Iranian to the 
United States in part settlement of its 
debts; and no matter how distasteful it 
would be to British monopoly-capitalisin to 
have te share its happy-hunting grounds 
with an aggressive partner on the other 
side of the Atlantic, the economic sacri- 


Fullerton, 
will not be 
support to 

resources 


Henry 
States 


One 
says this: 


for example, that the United 


fice would be more than offset by the po- 

litical advantages inherent in ‘ultra-im- 

perialism’.” 

And the Wall Street Journal 
week: “The United States Government 
sidering financing a large scale development of 
petroleum properties in the Middle East.” 

In concrete terms the Government would put 
up 125 million dollar to help exploit Texas- 
Standard Oil properties. Negotiations have 
been handled through the State Department as 
far as the British are concerned, while the Petro- 
leum Reserve Corp., an RFC subsidiary created 
for the development of foreign oil fields, is han- 
lling negotiations with the oil companies. One 
plan is for government participation in a new 
purchase of common 


reported last 
is con- 


joint through 
stock. 

Over the past two years, as a result of the 
war, government and industry have been closely 
tied in many small ways and many large ways, 
like two men running a three-legged race. 


company 


Business and the Axis 

NE of the more important pressure groups 
financial and economic policy to- 
wards Italy other Axis countries is the 
little-known and unpublicized National Foreign 
Trade Council, Ine. 

This Foreign Trade Council, headed by Eugene 
P. Thomas, was created to represent American 
who have an estimated $5,000,000,000 
worth of property in Axis-held lands. But the 
forees in the Council are Standard Oil, 
Motors and International Business 

Standard Oil has direct subsidiaries 


shaping 
and 


investors, 


real 
General 

Machines. 
in Rumania and Italy, as well as strong friend- 
ship with the huge Pirelli combine, with whom 
it maintained relations on synthetic rubber; 
General Motors controls Adam Opel A.G., one 
of the leading German manufacturers; 
International Business Machi o\ 

Serlin, Paris and Milan. 
negotiating 
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the 


cal 
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Recently che 
with U. S. government officials on a wide 
matters as 


Council has been 
cf subjects which include such 
Italian industries; probable eco- 
nomic liberated the de- 
struction of property and the possible emergence 
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Quincy Howe, Lewis Mumford on the War 


Don't Miss Tomorrow's Chapter By MATTHEW LOW 

T is three o’clock on Tuesday. Since ten this morning I have Ceres, Left, Right & Centre:—Apparently we past dozen years. to make the deadline was a statement from Lewis 
listened to 15 plays. It is as if I had been down with Dr. Beebe started something last week. Our questions to I should define the two contemporary revolu- Mumford, who has ever since the publication of his 

observing what the dim, dark caves of ocean bear or, if I may Messrs. Hook, Mumford, Howe, Lundberg, et al., have tions this way. The more advanced industrial Men Must Act been one of the most dauntless and 

make a second try for a more accurate figure, as if I had inad- prompted sharp and heated replies, and we pass the countries of Europe and the New World are uncompromising of democratic prophets. An _ indiet- 

vertently kicked over a plank and let the sun in upon forms of life first batch of them on to the readers, with more listed moving from a system of capitalistic free enter- ment of official London-Washington war policies by 

which usually remain unobserved. These soap dramas play to more For latecomers, a short resume prise and free trade into a more collectivized Mr. Mumford appeared recently in these pages 
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people every day than all the combined plays on Broadway in a 
long season. Yet no critic ever occupies an aisle seat or comes 
across with a word of comment. 

Well, here I am. From that world I have returned. I can 
report that the soap dramas are accurately named. One of my 
15 plays rooted for tea. Another extolled the virtues of a break- 
fast food. The other 13 sobbed about soap. 

You might think that such a slumming expedition into the 
forenoon of radio would leave a fellow cast down. I must acknowl- 
edge that I undertook these explorations against my will. I was 
fool enough to confess that I was not feeling extra well. That is 
always a mistake. Once you allow such a word to escape your lips 
you are at the mercy of your physician and your kind but firm 
female relatives. My doctor ordered me to stay at home. 

So there I was, horizontal and helpless. I lay all morning and 
well into the afternoon while those radio plays droned on. If it 
had been night I might have listened to Grace Moore and Richard 
Crooks or I could have enjoyed a Sereen Guild Play with such 
actors as John Garfield, Maureen O’Hara and Ralph Morgan. But, 
since it was the early part of the day, I had to be content with the 
soapy sound of The Goldbergs and Ma Perkins. The authors of 
these masterpieces are, for the most part, anonymous—and the 
actors, too. 

But the upshot of this experience is not 100 per cent depressing. 
I rise to report that the.artistic standards of this section of our 
folk-drama are unbelievably low, but that the moral standards are 
correspondingly elevated. 

The poor chaps who do the writing, directing and acting have 
an impossible task. The purpose of the performance is to blazon 
the virtues of Duz or Bab-o. The running time is 15 minutes. You 
begin with a long and animated splash of suds. Then you have a 
very tiny episode of play. Then more suds. Organ music takes 
the place of the curtain, and sometimes it seems as if the rolling 
chords take as much time as the dialog. So you get mighty little 
actual play. 

Then, too, authors and actors have to battle against eternity. 
Each play goes on forever. Nobody can remember when Molly 
Goldberg’s lacerations and laments began. There is never a second 
act or a third. There is no climax, no beginning, no middle, and 
especially—no end. Procter and Gambie never heard of Aristotle. 
The continuity—what a wonderful word!—must be managed so 
that very little happens today but so that there is promise of great 
things for tomorrow. Will father cut mother’s throat with a 
slightly dull razor-blade? Will Rose bite her lips and shut her 
love tight in her heart or completely abolish her blonde rival? Ex 
pectation is forever on tiptoe, but what one sees, or, rather, hears, 
at any one session is no more than a driblet 

All of this is, I admit, depressing. 
tales of other days were on a far hig} 
which only a generation b: was th 
sometimes rose to magnificent level t in the nature of things 
the soap stage never can ris¢ 
as it is. 


simplest folk songs or 


level. And the melodrama, 


na of the unsophisticated, 


condemned to plod on about 


Drop the Mop 

HEN why the modified optimism? Well, there is something dis- 

anwaingly honest about this whole business. Imagine the great 
soap magnates, Procter and Gamble or Babbits sitting back in 
their cromium offices. They have millions to spend to draw the 
attention and the cash of all the women working in all the kitchens. 
They sign contracts. Dozens of high-powered exec s swing into 
action. Scripts are written. The whole magic machinery of radio 
starts to operate. ] { t the modern technology can produce 
is geared to play the message « 
is something strangely incongruous about 
machinery aid the humble quality of the result. 

In one way the scripts are something less than honest. They 


f soap into a million homes. There 
grandeur of the 


do not say: This soap will make things clean. They say: This soap 
will make your hands beautiful and, incidentally it will clean you 
clothes and dishes. That line must be considered a master stroke 
in the high art of advertising, for all the houses use it. In the end 
you feel sorry for the poor little rich women who do not do their 
own dishes. How they m “nvy their poorer sisters their hands 
made beautiful by immersion in the softening and glorify- 
ing suds! 

But the substance of the dramas addressed to the working 
housekeepers fairly shincs with simple folksiness. One of radio’s 
best morning variety shows opens with the couplet, “Drop the mop, 
Get on the hop.’”’ You see. This is not addressed to the carriage 
trade. This is for workers in the homes. There is nothing snooty 
about it. It deals with the folks who li the little house half- 
way up the next block. In my whole 15 plays there was not one 
word about a king, prince or nobleman. There was no mention of 
a millionaire or a nightclub of anything related to the goings-on 
of the rich. In this respect art form approaches medieval 
drama. It deals with Everyman and, especially, Everywoman. 

My 15 masterpieces practically ignored the war. Not that we 
were allowed to forget it. Every blurb for supreme suds stressed 
the fact that it is patriotic to use this particular brand. One 
eloquent pleader mentioned an imminent diaper shortage and 
begged us to help win the war by using his sort of soap and so 
making our diapers hold out ionger. But as to the plays, only two 
dealt with war themes. 

The other 153 all give us domestic situations—men and women 
under drab and usual strains. Mrs. Goldberg is trying to hold her 
daughter’s husband from breaking away. A noble and self-sacri- 
ficing woman suffers in silence while the man she loves marries 
a much inferior rival. A husband returns to his domestic circle 
the victim of amnesia. A wife tries to cure husband of the 
gambling habit. A girl’s sweetheart leaves town without an ex- 
planation. One scene takes place in a hospital. All of the others 
are laid in the kitchens and dining-rooms of ling folk. Not 
only are the themes the ordinary worries of ordinary life. They <¢ 
set down in the drabbest of words. There is never a soari 
into the stratosphere of melodrama. From beginning to e: 
little play plods modestly close to the ground. 
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of What Has Gone Before. 


the so-called “revolutionary” character 
against Fascism has fled, and the basic 
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First ‘came a note from Quincy Howe. 


have been subject of much discussion. ... 


o 
Quincy Howe 
Dear Mr. Low: 
I suspect that it will take more than 


parts of the world. 





The new book by 
Kenneth Crawford on North Africa posed, we thought, more powerful and only the largest pressure 
a serious question about the political course of the 
war. “For better or for worse,’ Crawford argued, 
of the war 
war policy 
of Roosevelt-Churchill is “one of military expediency 
and power politics rather than reform and welfare 
politics.” 


leading liberal 
and left-wing intel- 
lectuals to comment. some of the characteristics of West European 
We wanted to know 
what “illusions,” if 
any they had about tarian tendencies that the war has encouraged 
the war? 
political direction, 
today, is? 
what war aims, be- 
yond those of Washington and London, liberals and 
Socialists were defending? And related problems. 


Mr. Howe 
wrote the acid England Expects Every American to 
Do His Duty in the days before the war, 


realistic analyses of political events over the radio 


the land- 
ing of American troops in North Africa to arrest 
the two revolutions now going forward 


But it apparently has taken this landing of 
American troops to reveal to some liberals and 
radicals the role that President Rooseveit has 


been playing in this revolutionary world for the 


way of life in which the state becomes more and 


groups can have much effect. There is also a 
tendency for a few large states to become in- 
creasingly self-sufficient, for the small independent 
state to go the way of the small independent 
business man, and for cartels or government 
trusts, operating on a barter basis to displace 
We the former system of free trade. At the same 


number of time, the more backward nations of Asia are 


shifting over from a feudal, agricultural society 
into a more industrialized society that will have 


and American civilization during the 19th cen- 
tury and that will also share some of the totali- 


everywhere. 

In this changing world, President Roosevelt tries 
to preserve as much as can be preserved of the free 
enterprise and free trade system, while making 
necessary concessions to newer trends. 

Just as his New Deal tried to save our rugged 
individualists from themselves and their own folly, 
so his foreign policy tries to shore up all that can 
be shored up of the status quo abroad. 
and his The President faces a tougher assignment 
abroad than he ever faced at home. At the same 
time, he has more powerful allies. At least 
Churchill and Stalin know that Roosevelt is just 
as much opposed as they are to drastic social 
changes. The economic royalists never had sense 
enough for that. 

It is only now, therefore, that Roosevelt really 
in two comes into his own and emerges as an enlightened 
and intelligent defender of the status quo. This 
naturally causes consternation, left and right, but 
the fault does not lie with Mr. Roosevelt. It lies 
with his friends and his enemies alike. 

Ihe seeond reply which came into this office in time 


what its 





Probing the Two-Party State 


By C. WRIGHT MILLS 
Professor of Sociology, University of Maryland 
NATURAL HISTORY. By Wilfred E. Binkley. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES, THEIR 


Alfred A. Knop. 107 pages. $3.75. 


“NATURAL HISTORY” of American political parties would presumably set forth 
types of parties and of party leaders. It would deal with political lieutenants and 


back from 


party-fixers who earn power and income because many people believe that things can- tion.” 


not be done legitimately. A natural history would try to state how and when these 
different types of parties and party-men emerge; it would examine parties as merely 
one element in the total distribution and ways of getting and maintaining the powers 
of big decision. It would compare these party phenomena and show them in sys- 


tematic connection with he whole evolving 
‘CO? omy 

Mr. Binkley does not advance a full theory of 
American political parties, nor does he abstract 
revealing types of parties that have emerged in 
the history of the country. He has written a good 
solid history of political life, moving carefully 
from the founding fathers up to the present, and 
making a convenient summary of what recent 
historians have accomplished. His point of view 
makes it clear that he has written After Beard. 
He is clear and informative about things of which 
it is important to be informed. He is, in general, 
with the genter-left, with more center than left. 

Yet I cannot help but think it unfortunate that 
Mr. Binkley did not give us more benefit from the 
2000 biographies of congressmen in the Dictionary 
of American Biography which were examined. 
Surely one or two tables indicating by periods 
their relevant social traits would not have marred 
his pages too much. 

There is nowever, a theory whicn runs throug! 
the book. Perhaps it is more compelling because 
it edges its way up out of the facts, rather than 
standing out in systematic 

The secret if politician in 
America is opportunism. “The 
essential mode of the American government” is 


“log rolling, or give and take.” He has to talk 

about ideas, or occasionally have them, but their 

power of appeal is much more important to his 

success than heir economic soundness. He does 

not merely ) incorporates into his 

policies the s tific desires of many articulate 
groups 
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an extremely disproportionate pattern, the prin- 
ciple of compromise is likely to work for the 
already powerful. 

3: The big compromises in a two-party state 
tend not to be public, that is, between two parties 
in a public forum, but secret, that is, they occur 
within the party formations. Even when between 
the parties they tend to take the form of non- 
publicized or, maybe, even non-publicizable deals. 
This means that popular, as against party or 
organized minority, pressure is less effective as 
a check on representativeness. 


brighter. 
which we 


Moscow. 
delightful functions I’ve ever attended.” All right. 
found, Admiral 
old salt-sea tar.” 
But one thing bothered Elsa. “I was itching to ask Adm. 
Standley about Mr. Stalin’s reaction to “Mission to Moscow,” 
but before my lips could form the question, a friend of mine, 
with even more temerity than myself, popped the fatal ques- 


licking his chops at the thought of new diplomatic patronage... .’ 
So it goes. . 


Lewis Mumford 


Mr. Matthew Low quotes a passage from Craw- 
ford’s Report on North Africa and asks what I, 
umong others, have to say about it. 

What I have to say is this: Mr. *Crawford’s 
political naivete is not nearly as surprising or 
shocking as that of the editors of The New Leader. 
From the standpoint of President Roosevelt’: in- 
ternational policy, the African campaign changed 
nothing whatever: it merely confirmed a course 
that was established originally with the recog- 
nition of Pétain and the appeasement of Franco— 
to go no further back: a policy that threatens to 
turn a war for the renewal of democracy into what 
the President persistently calls it, “a war of sur- 
vival,” a war in which victory will be a technical, 
not a moral achievement, and in which the seeds 
for further wars are already being planted and 
cultivated. 

That policy trades small immediate victories for 
an ultimate democratic defeat. Unless it is altered, 
the next hundred years will not be the hundred 
years of renewal and reconstruction that mankind 
needs, but a century of further demoralization, 
disintegration, and destruction. 

The editors of The New Leader have a great 
record for courage and clear thinking during the 
past few years; but in their weakness and con- 
fusion about this central issue, they threaten to 
nullify a large part of their good work. 

In a war that is fought merely for survival, few 
of the things that are worth preserving will sur- 
vive. The failure to recognize this fact now is as 
sinister as the failure to recognize that the fate 
of democracy was being challenged by Nazism 
in 1938. 

That is my answer to Mr. Matthew Low. 


Gee Mystery of the Week:—Don’t get me wrong, I love 
Elsa Maxwell. 


McLean’s dinner for ex-Ambassador Wm. H. Standley, recently 


Last week she went to Ev@yn Walsh 


It was, she confesses, “one of the most 
And she 
Standley was “a bright, twinkling-eyed, grand 
All right, all right. ... 


The conversation suddenly fell into a hush. “Admiral Standley 
vegarded us both in silence, and then, slowly, he winked one eye— 
the most stately but unmistakable wink that I’ve ever seen.... 

The Admiral then moved on, and joined the people at the 
bridge table. And, confesses Elsa, “I'm still trying to decipher 
just what that Ambassadorial optical flutter meant.”. . . 

Now, now, Miss Maxwell, now, now. . . 


” 


* * 


he Vultures:—Out of the oppression and the accumulating re- 
sistance of the European people, the prospect has come. for 
the re-establishment of a half-dozen new exile governments on 
a substantial working basis. 
and more daring. The hope for a free continent is becoming 
From Washington this week came a small note, 
append—“Democratic Chairman Frank Walker is 


The underground grows more 


4 * * 


1: The compromising party is, thus, different . n ; . : , 
e compromising party is, thus, differe P?! Freddie:—Demon Reporter Frederick Woltman, of the 


from the compromised party. The first means, 
ideally at least, that two groups, each represent- 

y definite and antagonistic interests, integrate 
policy as best they can in order to realize all the 
existent interests possible. How well they can 
succeed in this depends in large part upon how 
deep the articulated antagonisms are. Compro- 
mised parties, on the other hand, refer to those 
in which there has been so much expediency, 
tolerance and compromise going on within the 
party that its leaders really can’t do anything 
decisive nor stand up and say No to anybody. 
Party managers minimize the public discussions 
of fundamental policies, while politicians solve 
them by means of the personal contact and the 


Pitt campus. 


World-Telegram, goes grimly about his business. He has 
already done a tremendous job of spotting the shenanigans of 
the totalitarian 
the spot.... 

But last week he brought a smile to ovr lips! He was ex- 
posing Stalinist professionals in the Army Specialist program in 
U. S. colleges. One trail led him to the University of Pittsburgh. 
... And he really went to town on the university—‘“for more than 
a decade an ultra-conservative institution,” ete., ete... . 

You see, just about a decade ago a scandal broke over the 
A young and popular political science instructor 
was fired by the trustees for alleged “fadical activities.” His 
name was—Frederick Woltman!. . . 


Kremlin Set, and putting the party-liners on 


* * . 


private integration. The compromised party is " Who Spoke Up:—In London the other night a huge meeting 


everybody’s friend. 


5: The danger of the two-party state is that it and Feffer, 


was held in behalf of the two Soviet representatives, Michoels 
now heading the Soviet Anti-Fascist Jewish Com- 


may turn into a one-party state. If the two mittee. ... The affair featured the address of H. G. Wells, world- 


parties get so close together, through their com- 
promises and their common attempts to win 
everybody in a variegated public, there may not 
be any real oppositional group. The tangle of 
compromises within and between the two parties 
may be so thick and sticky that it picks up the 
opposition as a precise organization. Coalition 


governments may mean the dominance of one Alter, who 
Committee.”. 
Which moves us to recall the story of Prof. Gaetano Salvemini 


interest in the coalition which uses the appeal 
of the other. When only one of two parties has 


a chance to win power, or at least office and at the Writers’ 
literary fronts. 
Salvemini consented to appear if he would be allowed to speak 


patronage, and when the publics to which it must 
appeal are variegated, such principles as they 


stand for tend to be the same, or at least so his piece. 


famous English historian. 

But some of his remarks were unexpected, and the commit- 
tee on arrangements were quite bewildered. For Wells said: 
“I have the utmost respect for the Russian people and the 
Russian army who are doing their share in eradicating Nazism 
from the face of the earth. But I cannot restrain from protest- 
ing against the killing by the Soviet government of Erlich and 

were the founders of the Jewish Anti-Fascist 


Congress of 1935 organized by the Kremlin 


smini arouse. He explained that all his life 


lar as not to leave much choice. The differ- he had fought for cultural freedom—under fascism, under capi- 
° 


are not in principle or policy or even in talism, in 
est, but in patronage and slogans. 
tuation of heavy compromise and 
concessions, there is a danger, very real 
present situation, that one party takes 
responsibility for the acts of a government 
» not really having the power of decision. 


societies and all countries 
Now he wanted to register a protest—against the criminal 
imprisonment of a great, free spirit by a tyrannical dictator- 
ship—‘“the imprisonment,” he explained, of Victor Serge by 
Stalin in Russia... . 
—but Salvemini had spoken his piece! . . . 
* * 


The Congress was turned into an uproar 


ving the power, it will try to get it and Gtranze Bedfellows Dept.:—There were some very curious political 


nique is, once more, compromise. It there- 
“sell out” those who were decisive in 


for 1944. 


in. Then the idea of parties as repre- snowballing 
(Continued on Page Seven) race is—Phil 


bitter setbacks, 


wit’ Yellow & Black ww: 


BARCELONA, Spain. — Parisians, dis- 
must wear a black and yellow star on the the 7 
left breast as a mark of identification, are ’ 
upsetting Nazi occupation outhorities by 
adopting a new style wrinkle—a black and 
yellow breast-pocket handkerchief. pI 

A dispatch from the Paris correspondent people. 
of the newspaper “La Vanguardia Espa- 
nola” said the style has swept the French 
Capital, with hundreds of non-Jewish men 
and women flaunting the black and yel- 
low colors as a protest against the Ger- 
mans’ anti-Semitic decree. z 
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Kaiser, at 


mesatliiauce 


vith the General... 


son-McCorm 


in 1940, and more of the same are shaping up 


We learn, to wit, that among the supporters of that 
campaign for Douglas MacArthur in the Presidential 
LaFollet 


. The report is that Phil, after many 

is taking his chances in the Republican Party 

and overlooking the small matter of Patter- 
n the same bed. ... 


gusted by a German order that all Jews iterati & Co.:—After Simeon Strunsky (in his Topies of the 


lumn) picked up and commented on W. H. Cham- 
last week on “One World,” the phone rang 

e, and he wanted a copy of The New Leader 

fice, quick... . King Carol of Rumania has hired 
help put over hi rue s to the American 
is Russell Birdwell—who has worked for Henry 
Howard Hughes in his campaign in behalf of the 


Jane Russell movie, The Outlaw. . . . Note on the Higher 
Mike Gold reviewed Shakespeare’s Othello last week. 
that Iago was “an unsolved mystery like the Trots- 

. and all other monsters of malice.” 
ne of the country’s leading economists, has resigned as adviser 
on international economic affairs to the State Department. . . . 


Dr. Herbert Feis, 
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U.S. Neglects to Use 
Anti-Nazis in Reich 


By RUDOLF KATZ 


Secretary of the German Labor Delegation 


_ was Hitler’s greatest error? He miscalculated the 
war potential of his opponents, When he cut loose on 
September 1, 1989, and then again or June 22, 1941, he 
estimated the weakness of his enemies with brilliant accuracy. 

But his elementary mistake lay in the fact that he took 
account of only their actual military strength—not of their 
war potential. He compared the inadequate outfit of his 
enemies with his own powerful war machine—and ordered 
the attack. He failed to include in his caleulations the 
armies, airplanes and fleets which were as yet non-existent 
but which his enemies were capable of constructing. It was 
in this that his short-sightedness revealed itself. And through 
this oversight he is now about to lose everything, his position, 
the war—in the end his very life. 

It will be instructive to draw a parallel to this Hitlerian 
blunder. In another area of war policy it is England and 
the United States which are guilty of short-sightedness. 
They are failing to see in its true light a not unimportant 
war problem. It is not suggested that they may lose the 
war on this account. But they are creating a situation 
which may unnecessarily prolong it, increase the sacri- 
fices required and make more difficult the post-war re- 
building. 

What the western powers are not seeing in proper propor- 
tions is—ijust as was the case with Hitler—only a potential. 
t is the matter of political warfare. This involves our allies 
within the German camp, the millions of German opponents 
of:the Nazis. No one pays any attention to them. No steps 
wee cectecat ev MODUIZe Lnein,. 

In contrast to the very effective military conduct of the 
war by Britain and the United States, what has thus far 
been done in the field of political warfare is nothing but 
amateurish dabbling. Men who know European and, espe- 
cially,. German conditions are constantly struck by the 
astounding inadequacy. For with regard to the central points 
in this field what happens is nothing—actually nothing! 

During the past twc months a new element has appeared 
jn this area of activity. For many reasons, it is of special 
importance to note that Russia does not commit the same 
error as Britain and the United States. The Soviet govern- 
ment has its political campaign against the Nazis in full 
swing. It is being conducted with concentrated energy, ac- 
cording to plan, effectually and—we have reason to fear—by 
no means without results. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am against the 
Communist dictatorship. As a matter of principle I am 
sharply opposed to the Moscow Free German Committee 
With its political generals, with its Schutzstaffel members 
and German Officers. Club and its Communist control. It is 
impossible to believe that a dictatorship like that of Moscow 
ean ever stand for democracy, freedom and justice in 
Germany. 

But—and this is the rub of the matter—Russia is doing 
something in this area of political warfare, something which 
the western powers, to their great loss, have thus far 
neglected. The Moscow leadership is a hundred percent active. 
Its, political strategy is logical and geared to the total war 
program. It is, judged from the Russian point of view, 
enterprising and resourceful. It utilizes all the situations 
offered by the changing turn of events. Russia, in short, has 
the sort of political vision required for successful activity in 
this field. It has a policy of political warfare fitting perfectly 
into its total military purpose. Washington and London, on 
the contrary, have in this field—nothing at all, a complete 
vacuum. 

As a result of the activities of sritish-American armies 
their enemic remain unweakened, Tes, it even appears 
sometimes as if—as a \ * our awkwardness in this 
field of political warfar as if the generals were 
made more difficult than ne » For this se r activity, 
unskillfully con “tea i seen to é ne inexpected 
result of whipping ) otentia ny t formerly 
opposed to Hitler, 1 miy int bel s military 
machine, 

It is doubtless true—contrary to a widely spread legend 
—that there are numerous groups of civilized, demo- 
cratic, decent persons in Germany who are today more 
than ever against the Nazi dictatorship and against the 
war. Even if it is impossible to mobilize them immedi- 
ately for direct action, it is possible to influence them 
powerfully. In this struggle they constitute a potentially 
mighty weapon ... but the western powers make prac- 
tically no ‘use of this weapon. 

This is a striking 1 unusua wt of failuy The chief 
eause of it may be a la of n gift among the Anglo 
Saxon nations, a failure fathom tl linking and feeling 
of.a foreign natio) r it y be that the ca is rather to 
be sought in ba te an fy peoples for ha 
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Gear Political Warfare to Military Conditions 
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"Not Good Enough to Live Here—Not Good Enough to Fight" 


Race Exclusions and Racial Equality 


T the Versailles Peace Conference, Japan and China asked for a declaration on racial equality. They did not get it—because the representatives of the 














United States, England and the British Dominions were solidly opposed to the proposal. 

The final report of the First Pan-American Demographic Congress, held in Mexico City in October, urged the adoption of a racial equality policy 
by all the nations of the Western Hemisphere. It is altogether likely that at the Peace Conference the racial equality policy will be urged on all the 
nations participating in the deliberations. What will be America’s answer? 

The House of Representatives has passed a bill repealing all laws exciuding Chinese from immigration to the United States and barring them 

from American citizenship. If the Senate bill also passes, the Chinese will receive treatment, as far as immigration and eligibility for citizenship are con- 
cerned, equal to that accorded European and African 
nations. On this basis, the Chinese quota will be 105. 
If the repeal is enacted into law, it will mean a social 
advance comparable to the President’s orders establishing 
the Fair Employment Practice Committee. 

But the inadequacy of this measure repealing Chinese 
exclusion laws must not, in our jubilation, be overlooked. 
It will not mean the end of all race exclusion laws, but 
only the winning of the first battle in the war for their 
repeal, 

Not long ago a visitor from India consulted the writer 
about his draft status. He is here only as a visitor because 
Indians are barred from entry into the United States as 
immigrants. After his arrival America declared war. The 
Army of the United States wanted him as a soldier. He 
refused to go into the Army, saying, with considerable 
logic, that if he is not good enough for permanent resi- 
dence and citizenship, he should not be good enough as 
a soldier in the United States Army. He was given the 
alternative of going to an Army camp or to prison. 

We want India as an ally and friend no less than we 
want China as an ally and friend. Yet we have race ex- 
clusion laws that bar Indians from immigration into the 
United States and from American citizenship. And the 
people of Japan, Siam, Java, and other Pacific countries 
are also excluded. 


3 


N the fight for the repeal of Chinese exclusion laws the —_ ™ _ , . an 
want China as an ally and a friend—yet.. .' 


argument by proponents of the hill most frequently 
made was that passage of the repeal law will stop the 
mouths of the Japanese, who have been using our ex- and equality of treatment would have meant a maximum heroism and loyalty of these citizens were demonstrated 
clusion laws as propaganda against us among the people immigration of about 100 Japanese annually. recently when they were given an opportunity to join the 
of China and among their own people. Yet passage of the The repeal of all laws excluding peoples solely because United States forces. They have proved themselves brave 
repeal bill by the Senate will not shut up the Japanese of their race is not only a matter cf elementary justice, —fighters—on the side of the United States. 
propagandists. They can go on and point to our laws but is indicated as a war measure. Repeal of these laws As John Dixon Ford pointed out in an article in The 
excluding other “yellow” peoples only because of their will remove the chief argument of the Japanese propa- New Leader (July 10, 1943), the War Department, the 
color. gandists and will weaken the morale of the Japanese FBI and other government agencies have flatly denied 
When Pearl Buck appeared before the Committee on fighters, as well as strengthen the hand of our friends that American citizens of Japanese ancestry had com- 
Immigration and Naturalization of the House of Repre- among the peoples of India, Siam, and other affected mitted any acts of sabotage or treason in connection with 
sentatives to urge repeal of the Chinese exclusion laws, countries of the Pacific. Pearl Hart They have always been an industrious, 
she said: “I remember, I know from my own personal ex- Yet the only voice that had been heard, so far as 1 “ law-abiding g:oup, without a crime, delinquency or so- 
perience of the world, bearing out the fruit of it, the know, urging the repeal of these laws is that of the  ¢jal welfare problem. 
tremendous evil effect that our exclusion had on the Post-War World Council. Are the other liberal groups 3y tolerating laws which prohibit land ownership or 
Japanese many, many years ago. I remember just that not thinking of this problem, or are they too timid to the engagement in professions and other callings by them, 
thing—not only from my own knowledge of what the speak out? . “ : by excluding them from participating in a normal life as 
Japanese said—I was not in Japan that time, but from As long as 27,000 Germans are eligible for entry into American citizens without discrimination because of their 
Japanese friends who were there. It was the death-blow the United States under the 1924 quota law, as long as race or color, by stigmatizing the entire group as un- 
of liberalism; we caused the death-blow of liberalism a Rumanians, Hungarians and Bulgarians are eligible to desirables, by refusing to permit them even to bring over 
that time. ... That has been the single thing that has enter and become American citizens, the exclusion of from their mother country their wives, children or fiances, 
made Japan regard us as an enemy... .” Orientals from these privileges cannot honestly be said we have sinned against them more than they have sinned 
There can be little doubt of the fact—the seeds of to be political rather than racial, and as long as this  geainst us: yet, with but few exceptions, are they loyal 
Pearl Harbor were planted by us when we adopted a law _ situation continues liberals must make every effort to American citizens and willing and eager to fight in the 
excluding Japanese from immigration and American change it, so that there will be one cause less for hatred war against their kith and kin. 
citizenship. and strife and war in the future. Now is the time to adopt laws, if only to implement 
What proud people would not have been stung by so : a war measures, to Wipe out the injustices founded on race 
flagrant an insult and injury ?—especially when one con- HERE are in the United States about 130,000 Japanese, prejudice or the assumption that one race is inherently 
siders the fact that the difference between total exclusion and of these about 70,000 are American citizens. The superior to another. 
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Report on the British Labor Movement 


By ISIDORE NAGLER Fraternal delegates were present at the Congress from Sir Walter placed the matter before the Congress which 
Vice-President, ILGWU; AFL Fraternal Delegate to the United States and from Russia and Sweden. My co- almost unanimously rejected Schvernik’s request. 
British Trades Union Convention delegate from the AFL was Harold Ulrich of the Brother- ‘ 
HE British Trades Union Congress at Southport held hood of Railway Clerks. Second Front Against Japan? 
carly in September was an impressive gathering of about . ; HE General Council reported that the Anglo-Soviet Com- 
eight hundred delegates representing over six million or- Sehvernik Demands Second Front mittee had met to develop a joint program of action to 
ganized workers. As a delegate of the AFL to this Congress, M SCHVERNIK, the head of the Russian delegation, further the war against the common pyre: ites was 
I had a memorable and inspiring experience. I am filled * stressed the great contribution the workers of Russia agreement on a number of points, such as the speeding up 
with admiration for the fortitude of the British people and = are making to the war effort, and declared that Russia was — of the production of munitions and facilitating shipment of 
for the sturdy, realistic British trade union movement. Its bearing the brunt of the war. He called for the immediate — supplies. However, the British delegation could not agree 
constructive approach to the problems of today and tomor- opening of a second front. He said that the failure to open to two proposals submitted by the Russian members of the 
row, its far-sighted leadership, gives one renewed confidence a second front in 1942 had saved Hitlerism. This did not committee. The first called upon the British labor movement 
in that great labor parliament. make a favorable impression upon the delegates in view of to demand from their government the immediate opening 
Sir Walter Citrine, its veteran secretary, was a dominating — the tremendous sacrifices made by the British people during of a second front in Europe to divert at least sixty Nazi 


figure in all the proceedings. The president of the Congress the dark years of 1940 and 1941, when they were fighting divisions from the eastern front. The second proposal called 
was Dame Anne Loughlin, a representative of garment work- alone with their backs to the wall, and the Communists were for the broadening of the present Anglo-Soviet Committee 
ers, the first woman to occupy that post during the 75 years calling this an imperialist war. to include representatives of the labor movements of. all 
of existence of the Congress. The title “Dame” is the female In my address to the Congress on September 8 I gave the countries including those occupied by the enemy. 
equivalent of “Sir,” and denotes official recognition of her Congress a picture of the contribution being made by Ameri- The British delegates took the position that they were 
abilities. It differs from the title “Lady” which is derived can Labor to the war effort. I paid warm tribute to the not authorized to deal with matters of military strategy; 
from the accident of marriage or birth. British people for their great contribution to the war, par- while they naturally favored hitting Hitlerism on all 
A deep sense of responsibility characterized all the discus- ticularly recalling how steadfastly they stood alone after sides, they were not equipped with sufficient knowledge 
Dunkirk and saved civilization from Nazi conquest. These to determine whether the opening of a second front in 
by the delegates with exceptional en- Europe was immediately feasible. The General Council 
necessity to prepare for the post-war period. asm. eases red position of the British delegates, in whole- 
aces co Lakes Gitaak Miata, atm ut te dilele Gane In behalf of the AFL, I set forth its official position, learted accord with the idea of a second front. rhe 
in the Churchill National Government, and formerly a leader namely, that organic liaison with the Soviet unions is un- hope Was expressed that it would take place this year, 
| th i Na al : » and EY & Ie Y, : ane if possible, but it refused to bring pressure to bear on 
of the powerful Transport Workers Union, discussed de- desirable because they ave not jree labor orgamizations “i the British Government for the immediate opening of 
mobilation on a stagger system based on length of service; the = the democratic sense of the term but are instruments of the such a front. This view was embodied in a special reso- 
security benefits; im- State and would foster ideological conflicts to the detriment lution. However, a number of left-wing delegates sub- 
av effort. However, despite our inability to join in mitied an amendment demanding an immediate second 
i vith the Soviet trade unions, the front. 
} In analyzing the Council’s report and speaking in support 


sions and the decisions. The keynote was the determination 
to speed the day of victory, and an acute awareness of the » rks were received 


the importance of extending social 
provement on the educational system by various measures of tl 
and, -above all, the development of an effective program of any organic relationship v 
‘ull employment after the war. American Federation of Labor is and will continue to be ; 
Resolutions adopted by the Congress demanded action by for wholehearted cooperation with Soviet Russia as well as of the General Council resolution, Siz Walter Citrine 
the House of Commons on the Beveridge Social Securit) Plan with our other allies in prosecuting the war to victory and pointed out that Stalin had been calling for a second front 
; j ‘onstruction for the maintenance of world ‘Since 1941 though such an attempt might well have resulted 
in a major military catastrophe and virtual suicide. The 
British were too modest to loudly proclaim their contribution 
to the war effort, he declared, recalling what had been ac- 
complished in Africa and italy by the British in cooperation 
with American forces. With the understatement char- 
acteristic of our British friends, he added that the RAF 
se the platform of the Congress for contro- “had not been asleep over the continent.” 


: . , iat t { ‘itvine s} thet “ hy prop “ge 
tion which declared that those Germans guilty of criminal versies with other fraternal delegates and that it would Citrine asked whether it would be appropriate to urge the 
- : " _— 3 
precedent. Schvernik persisted, however, and : 


and the maintenance after the war, as far as feasible, of in post-war rec 
certain controls over prices and the cost of living. A special peace. 

secretariat was set up to prepare and submit specific plans The day after my talk Schvernik approached Sir Walter 
dealing with post-war problems to the Congress next year. Citrine and requested an opportunity to reply my state 
; trade unions were not free democratic 


nt t S 


1 wo resolutions on the treatment of the Ger ment that Sovie 
nan people after the war; one held the German people as labor organizations. Sir Walter explained 
a whole responsible for the war and the other completely that it is contrary to established policy to permit fraternal 
absolved them. They were both shelved in favor of a resolu- delkcgates to l f 
acts ld punished. create egutes to bring pressure to bear on their govern- 

pen upa second front agaumst Japan. 

“he request of the Russian delegates to extend the present 
Anglo-Soviet Committee we ce) » rejected. The British 
delegates pointed out that the proposal was not feasible. 
he } | 


“* 


The labor movements of occupied co ries had been crushed. 
intries, such as the United States and Mexico, 
two large labor organizations, presenting diffi- 

matter of representation 
cdelegat that the AFL had al- 
soviet Committee. War 
stacle. Most important 
proposal, in effect, 
international sup- 
leration of Trade 
g deological lines. 
ict trade unions con- 
and leave other mat- 


impassioned address drew thunderous 
: oe a applause. There was no doubt as to the sentiment of the 
a> Congress. The Congress was about to adjourn for lunch 


Ernest Bevin Isidore Nagler (Continued on Page Seven) 
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Labor and Peace — Allies Must Create World Political Body | 





Russia’s Educational ‘Reforms’ - 
A Step to a New Militarism 


ETAL CLL eee ECE By SOLOMON SCHWARZ _Filitiuiinunniuntnnntinetinittintinttsttintinntinttittitn tintin 


Noted Russian Scholar 


ECENT educational “reforms” in Russia afford some clue as to the kind of 
future the benign Soviet Government envisages for its people. These reforms do 
not pose the problem of education in general, but they affect some important details 
of the school system. The way they were handled indicates the “climate” toward 
which the Kremlin is striving, its policy in the field of education. 
Coeducation has long been accepted as a progressive policy in many countries, 
and it was hailed as one of the triumphs of the revolution in Russia. In reporting 
that the coeducational system is being scrapped, American correspondents of the 





American press faithfully reflected the explana- 
American } faithf fl it X} Ee ‘ 
ment of military schools bearing the name of 





lions given by Soviet officials for this quasi- 

reform. It is necessarv. they declared. because Field Marshal Suvorov. This reform was an- 
of the differences in the development of boys nounced on August 22. Moscow newspapers 
and girls. Girls develop mentally more rapidly commenting on it have not yet reached this 
than bovs between the ages of ten nud thirteen; country. Yet the Moscow correspondent of 





Newsweek used the following excerpts from an 

article dealing with this significant reform in 

Red Star, the mouthpiece of the Army: 
“Cadets will get not only a secondary 
education but also an elementary military 
from 


make 
impressive 


but between thirteen and sixteen, 

faster 

argument. 
In Moscow 


recently, this problem is 


boys 


progress. This is hardly an 


Red 
newspapers that reached here 
deait with in quite a 


different way and in its broader aspects. IJ: education so that upon graduating 
-re F: and in its broader aspects. :- . e Ait 
: ‘ sie these schools they will beceme Soviet offi- 


August 10 published an extensive 
Instruction in the Schools, 
of the Moscow City Board 
of Public Education. In Moscow, the separate 
instruction of boys and girls, beginning with 
the fifth grade, i.e., at the age of thirteen, was 


vestia of 
article on Separate 
by A. Orlov, the head 


cers. The entire system of education will 
be organized in such a way that military 
principles will penetrate into the flesh and 
blood of the pupils from their childhood. 
The pupils will wear epaulets and insignia 
so that they should from their childhood 


adopted during the last school year. In that get accustomed to them and feel love and 
way, Orlov assert ; respect toward a military uniform. The 
: asserts, “ ° " ‘ ‘ . i 
“6 oN ‘ition Fewa then: Breaiaa sa Soviet officer will consider it an honor that 
conaltto nave CON reated ‘ J 





his sons should also be in the ranks of the 
Red Army.” 

These military schools will be established in 
nine cities: Maikop, Novocherkask, Astrakhan, 
Chuguyev, Kursk, Yelets, Kalinin 


adeauate organization of 
the elementary and pre-military and phys- 
ical training of boys and giris, because in 
the two cases the programs differ essen- : 
tially.” Voronesh, 


necessary for an 








bea and Stavropol. Boys of eight years and over 
will be admitted to them, preference being given 
to sons of those who in the ranks of the Red 


Army, guerilla units, etc., lost their lives fight- 
ing against Hitler’s hordes. The students of 


these schools will live at the schools under a 
stern military regime. The schools will be 
headed by Major Generals. Each class will 


consist of four training sections of 
each. Each section will be directed by an officer- 
An experienced soldier will assist him. 
four will go into 


twenty-five 
tcacher. 
Each summer 
camps. 

The establishment of the 
one step more on the way to the creation of a 
professional officer caste in the Soviet Union. 
At the same time, it highlights the educational 
policy the Soviet Government envisions for the 
This policy evidently aims at 


senior grades 


Suvorov schools is 


post-war period, 


making militarism the bedrock of the school 
system. Its meaning can hardly be misjudged. 
It is the educational system of a government 


is adopting the idea of an armed truce 
as the basis of its future foreign policy 
Lil 


“,..every civilian a soldier... 





om of 
first 


1, 1943, 


ning 





sepa- 


Since September 
grade, 





rate instruction, begir 
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Carey 


Says Allies Must Not 


Accept Thesis of ‘Guilty People’ 


By JAMES B. CAREY 


Secretary-Treasurer, Congress of Industrial Organizations 


ATIONS today go to war when internal, economic and social tensions become irreconcilable. It is our failure t 
political, ideological, economic and religious tensions which produces the periodic upheavals in our lives. In 


» reconcile the 
many ways, 


modern war and revolution are alike: they are produced by the same conditions. In the one case, unrest leads to revolution, and 
in the other, to international war. Which is cause and which is effect is hard to say. We know internal conditions in Italy, Ger- 
many and Japan produced revolution and reaction and international war. We also know World War I produced the conditions 
out of which the revolutions in these countries grew. 

It war results trom an “accumulation precipitated by an incident.” war obviously can be prevented only by the develop- 
ment of a world order based on national and international stability. Those of us who are interested in peace must also be 
interested in justice. There is no way yet invented which will prevent men from rebelling if conditions become intolerable. 


Nor is there any assurance that World War III 
will not follow World War II unless we find the 
solution to the problems which beset us. 
Organized labor is interested in permanent 
peace international and national stability 
because intelligent workers realize that they are 
the first to lose their freedom when reaction and 
war come. Mussolini destroyed Italy’s labor 
movement; Hitler destroyed Germany’s; and the 
Japanese labor and liberal leaders had to be 
liquidated before the military could take over. 
The Freich workers under Blum sympathized 
with the Spanish Republic because they under- 


and 


stood this. The British and American workers 
ure supporting the present war because they 


believe freedom and liberty are being challenged. 


Workers believe that the age of the common 
man ean be advanced only if, in the words of 


Vice-President Wailace, “the war is followed by 
a just, charitable and enduring peace.” 

There is considerable controversy in re 
gard to the steps which should be taken to 
secure such a peace. Should the economic 
problems which produce war be settled 
first? Or should an international political 
organization be set up to settle interna- 
tional disputes? 

The latter is my contention. It seems to 
me impossible to expect any solution of 
the tariff, trade, population and resources 
problems so tong as there is no assurance 
of political stability and a world organiza- 
tion strong enough to punish an aggressor 
nation which takes the !aw into its own 
hands. 
So the foundation of a sound international 

rests on outlawing violence as an instru- 
The only violence to 
world 


order 
policy. 
such 

(1) for the purpose of defense, in a legal sense, 
state which attempts to 
other 
political, by the use of 
threat of foree; (2) for the 


sisting 


ment of national 


he tolerated by organization is 


namely, to repulse any 


take territory or gail advantage, eco- 


nomic or foree or the 
purpose of re- 


egression by a collective association of 





peoples (which is practically the same as above) 


or, in some cases, for carrying out judicial or 


political decisions with regard to recalcitrants. 


QONUUUNANSAUUTUOUUEOOUUGUOAUATOELEOAYAETUOOUUOUOEAEAAAU UA AAA 


poe a — a 


+ % 


"., Labor wants a just and durable peace . .""—James B.Carey 
Must Create World Order 
as secure peace, we must 

in which no nation can 
We must 


the only 
To achieve this end, all of us have to 
stand that in order to gain security, we must 


society of nations should be our aim. 

Freedom does not mean lack of responsibility. 
We must even give up certain freedoms to gain 
security. In the domestic sphere we are secure 
in proportion to the extent of popular respect 
for the law, the courts and the police. You and 
back to the days of 
duelling, when every man insults to 
his own honor. We must go forward to the day 
the attack on the security of one nation 


‘reate a world ordet 


risk going to war. 


create an international order where 


armed force is the police force. 

under- 

! would not like to go 

: , 7 , avenged 

give up tre freedom to make war. War, whici > 

once affected only the professional soldier and : 
, When 





*mercenary. now affects every man, woman and ; ; Rapes ; 

“apie ee = becomes the responsibility of us all. 

child. Whole peoples go to war. And it so fol- ‘err ; ee } 

lows that if we have a people’s w ee: aie Adolf Hitler came into power and was able 
OWs Tha e “uve ¢ opie s War, e is . ° . . . 

have a people’s peace to destroy practically all of Europe and_ to 
H a> ¢ 20 “s peace. . 2 ite " ° 
In order to secure people’s pea the sical threaten the security of America because the 

n order to sec >a « “s peace, r 108 ; . . . 
lar sa usly deludins noent i) x 13 other nations of the world took the position that 
dangerous celuding co e} in mouel ill¢ 


; ee" an the security of their neighbors was none of their 
must be destroyed—the concept of the absolute t rs tu 

; ‘ior ape concern. This narrow and fallacious unwilling- 
sovereignty of the state, the coneept Which Pt " “ 
neighbor’s keeper was first ex- 


ness to be ow 





under fascism has been raised to the ridiculous 3 : P é 4 
helahis af « volbeten Modern Geenini ee pressed after Japan’s unilateral violation of the 
ents ) i 1g! . “ rdern ; i s nave y . y . 7 . +. 

° ' ‘ ad Covenant of the League of Nations, the Five- 
been taught to believe that as part of the stute . : 


the Keillogg-Briand 
ple renaconed that 
cked, Manchuria 
China, and China wa 


Power Pacific Pact, and 
treaty. At that time, most 


only Manchuria was being att: 


they are exalted above ail other peoples 





As true democrats, ours is the responsibility 





of reaffirming the thesis or docirine of 


A world order 
state and 


pop lal 


free ; : 
vithi +} of miles away. 
V n 2 : ‘ : ’ 

gut Japanese liberals and idealists | 
ter. They said: “U 


world is 


was a part of s thousands 


sovereignty. based on people 


Within the free people 


1eW het- 
science of the 
taken to 
fasicst-militarists 
sentenced 


nless the sec 


1d collective action 








stop the aggression of ou 


in Marehuria and China. we will be 





came into foree throughor ie country in all ° 
the schools of the larger cities and industrial to ceath, and you wil! be sentenced to death, 
centers. For the time the system of co- and our kind of people the world around.” And 
education will continue in small towns and in 1 hey were right; for Manchuria was followed 
the country. Yet it is stated that “its historic 4 by North China, No Chin Ethiopia, 
sc Parad gee prado “Pirie lias Kickbacks on the La bor Draft Ethiopia by Spa y Austria, Austria 
system is played ou Orlov writes: Czecho-Slovakia, Czecho-Slovakia by Poland, 
“At present the system of coeducational Poland by France, France by England, England 
schools has begun to cause various incon- hy Russia Russia by Peari Harbor. 
veniences. Under this system it is impos- 


sible to pay heed to the peculiarities in the 
physical development ef boys and girls, to 
their training for werk, practical activities 
and military service... . 

“The elementary and pre-military and 
physical training must not only provide 
the voungsters with the knowledge of cer- 
tain facts and ideas concerning the army's 
regulations, training system, suppiy service. 
armament, etc. It must also ensure the 
actual military education of our youth. 
This task can be accomplished only if our 
youth is imbued with the elements of mili- 
tary education from the iime of early child- 
hood. Thereiore, separate instruction Is 
being introduced in all elementary and high 
schools startiny with the first grade. A 
program of pre-military and physical train- 
ing and its adequate application is possible 
only under a system of separate instrue- 
tion.” 


{Mr. Chamberlain's first article on this 

subject, “Think Twice on a Labor Draft.” 

appeared in The New Leader of Oct. 9.] 
TERRIFIC kickback against the proposed 
Austin-Wadsworth 
service” act has developed 
William Green 
A. F. of B. 



















compulsory “national 


in the ranks of 
labor. has denounced it at the 
A. Walter Reuther, at 
the Buffalo meeting of the United Automobile 
Workers, has argued that the manpower mess 
could be cleared up if 
tive bouras in Washi: 
subjected to or 


corvention. 


competing administra- 


vton vere 


only to be 


merged with cone over-ali 
authoritative power. 

Phil Murray, head 
his opposition to a 


Negro leaders such 


f the CIO, has indicated 
And from 
as A. Philip Randolph and 
Walter White there have come powerful ob- 
jections. Mr. Randolph, who is President of 
the Brotherhood of Sleepir 2 Car Porters, gees 
so far as to say that if “this country accepts 
or has foisted on it any compulsory labor law, 
it will have retreated to the place where Neg: 
Americans stood 100 years ago.” 

1 have already indicated my objections to 
the bill on grou 


psychology and the 


labor draft. 

Military Education Predominant 

In Soviet Schools 

}* plain 
from the pupils’ “early childhood” that domi- 

Accordingly, different 


ped even for “general” 


words, * is the military education 


vates everything else. 





programs are being devel 
branches of instruction. In particular, 

must have a differen- 
uction in geography. 


“schools fo boys 


for inst 





. ids of logic, principle. hi al 
tiated program l ncly le, human 


appeal to historical ex- 

















The future fighter or commander must be 
capable of making use of maps unerringly, 
know topography e able to orient him 
self by the use of maps and to apply a 
map to a term n 
The “reform” has evidently caught the peda 
gogs by surprise. A great many teachers appar- 
ently have beco nonplussed and terrified. The 
author of the / ( rei tries to reassure 
them. Yet he himself is so much confused that 
his argument almost humor = 
“There i no imter ! ‘ uldine 1 = 
‘Chinese Wall’ bet nd girls = 
of making he . ) ( iffere t¢ = 
wall Only ! inst) 1 ( sepa- = 
rated. Ti i 1 I I ot be = 
imag? ‘ ‘ ‘ ! ( n of = 
sep te ms ( ? ere \ r€ ne l € = 
yu se betwe 07 2 = The vill = 
=( ! j P ‘ scho = 
parties Yo ! i = 
tant ‘ ‘ er = 
he ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
nas ec ! Ve } i 
P \l1-R S ( 
Ee Deis 
No ! s 3 ar 
tr bee ne . . a) 


nditions " 
“It would be an unforgivable mistake to 


plan the vetwork of schools so that chil- 
dren would have to walk 3-4 kilometers to 
school. . . If this becomes necessary in 


DVULAANEU NA OND EEN DAN EATEN 


possible to or- 
rmission of compe‘ent 
fer and 
with sevarate head 


definite cases, it is 
ganize, with the ps 
agencies, schools, 
in the same buildine, 
masters and staffs of 


quite 


iwo boys virls, 


teachers 


Militory Schools Train Leaders 

For Post-Wcr World 

*R'HE first step is the hardest. After the change 
I in the system of education. still anothe 


> ik ud i¢ 
“reform” measure was taken, viz., the establish- 





By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


arguments 
forth 
declaration 
the 


there are othe: 


of which 


But 
against it, some 


amples. many 
have been set 
cogency in a 


Labor 


with considerable 


issued by the Free Committee of 
Workers Defer 
According to 
bill 
obstacle to 
The 


excnanges oI 


se League. 
this Austin- 
single 


mobili- 


the 
remove a 


declaration, 
would not 
effective 
would not create adequate 
employment 
country. Yet civilian 

mobilized unless there 
appropriate agencies through which it can be 
The 


to pass 


Wadsworth 


basic manpower 


zation. bill 
labor services 
throughout the man- 
power cannot hie are 
recruited and placed very Congress that 
is being called 
lation has refused to provide funds for ade- 
quately staffing the U. S. Employment Service. 
Again, the Austin-Wadsworth bill would do 
retraining 


upon labor draft legis- 





nothing to provide training and 
facilities. A good many shortages in the ranks 
of skilled labor could be eliminated by a more 
effective and widespread system of vocational 
The paying 


truinees has already acted as a 


training. practice of wages to 
boon tc 


than 


per- 


sonnel superintendents in more one in- 


dustrial area. 
As the Workers 


out, 


Defense League points 





and 


Courtesy of Seaman Justice. 


EMM MMMM ities 








America’s Responsibility 

’ 1931, 1 rres 
weifty Vee? P o le s of lif 
e-% ( \ of wars, mis 


2 
o lot. And 


or might hive beer, stepped 
peace, not 
f ht have been 
of us who want permanent 


responsibility to see 


erg 


the Austin-Wadswo1 would not elimi 


th bill 
nate industrial accidents, | 


public health hazards and 


bottlenecks in transportation, intolerable shop- 
ping problems, !ack of child nurseries, and 0 tho 


peace, believe it is our 


score of related things that create manpowe 

hertages. Nor would it eliminate hat (1) America grows up and understands 

equalities, which spur both the pi hat she has a responsibility to take part in 
world organizatio and (2) this responsibility 





labor anc the practice of shopping D0 
the best job world machinery by 


reconciled as 


ads to the creation of a 


vhich conflicts of interests can be 





- they arise and before they can split the whole 

| gordon WHITE, who is Secre for tne world apart. Specifically, this machinery should 
Netional Association for the Ady ee take on the character, first of a legislative or 
ment of Colored People, points out that political body which would be concerned with 
Austin-Wadsworth legislatic could aectunlls the balancing of force, and second of a judicial 


ageravate unemployment and underemploy- = organization to be concerned with the applying 


ment of Negroes. How? Well, let us say of rules which are acceptable to the vast 
that southern factory managers need 10,000 iorities. 
workers.. They would naturally apply to the Organized labor does not accept the thesis 


Service 


of the National 


These representatives would 


of a guilty people. We believe Germans 
and Japanese and Italians were also sinned 


local representatives 


Board. probably 


reflect local prejudices against the employ- against. We believe Hitler, Mussolini and 
ment of Negroes in factories. Hence, although Tojo came into power because they ex- 
10,000 Negroes might be availeble in the ploited the disaffections of their people, and 


neighborhood. a call would be issued for im- because you and [ failed in any organized 








porting white labor from the North. Result: sense to produce the alternatives which 
10,000 white workers taken from the homes would make it impossible for their dis- 
and 10,000 Negroes left idle. « mpl affections to be exploited. It is foolish to 
in partially unnecessary cotton planting fall into the easy and popular idea that 

The general point to be made punishing a nation is enough. It is our re- 
Austin-Wadsworth bill, 1 sponsibility to understand what produced 
of its objective for lack of the CCESSi the eriminal pattern. Criminologists tell 


often be cured by 
and educating 


criminals 
their environment 
their sense of values. 


us that 
changing 


machinery. Of course, the machinery could be ean 
set up by a National 
the machinery existed, there 
n quali- 


peoples. 


of a labor @ It is lack of derstanding of huma 





inequalities 





would prevent the drift of : Tau I \ SIs the punishment of all 
labor to the shipyards. It w op tre I E Japanese | Ger 3, a all Italians, equally 
of aircraft factory labor to the py It = re strengthening the Fascists, the Nazis, and 
would stop the drift of coal ( to the = he milltarists who have been telling their people 
towns. And an adequately tTe Employ = i ears that thelr survival is dependent on 
ment Service woul es ' ef] 

recruitment and placing 


U. S. labo 
The final ar 


What Organized Labor Thinks 














nal argument aga ( ! +} : pe 
: O eon oF organized lal , then, a just 
is the urgument of hum { t = | 
f } = ( irable pea¢ is onceivable exeept 
draft coula not ve ype pre : t f 7 
raf ' ‘ = } 1 } . ew some sort of world- 
of fairness. It 
‘ oples. It appears 
trarily. It cor be u = 7 resid 
. s e for e President 
’ ero T + 
; = » \ t lent and 
how jusiif he ¢ ; 
= e ing a s of r nation not 
Accordir S : _ 
eed for an international 
who has tn » = $ e ¢ ‘ } } 
F : Ve ntel ul political and eco- 
é s f ( ent of peace, 
‘ g e = t to t: ste f the creat f such a 
Cr i 
eq t = a is t,t eatio ot our 
. = & to the world. 
: , me ‘ ' ’ : 
€ € e Articles of 
his g , 
( é weak. 
s w 17 ‘ ie + 
. r S ‘ igntiy cen- 
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, = 7 ecentralized 
whnethe Ch 7 } ; 
\ Pe g. T federal union 
po \ ] 
\ despite the 
t sé 4 ? ‘ 
se ts regional in- 
spirit f ! I € T + 
} 3. 7 s eas y it cannot work 
astrot pre ( . fadara} makers £ ¢h ¢ 7 
in a federal u yf the nations of the world 
Let us build such a uni n! 
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ies Fail to Gear Political Warfare to Military Conditions 
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"Not Good Enough to Live Here—Not Good Enough to Fight" 


Race Exclusions and Racial Equality 


By MILTON R. KONVITZ 
T the Versailles Peace Conference, Japan and China asked for a declaration on racial equality. They did not get it—because the representatives of the 
United States, England and the British Dominions were solidly opposed to the proposal. 

The final report of the First Pan-American Demographic Congress, held in Mexico City in October, urged the adoption of a racial equality policy 
by all the nations of the Western Hemisphere. It is altogether likely that at the Peace Conference the racial equality policy will be urged on all the 
nations participating in the deliberations. What will be America’s answer? 

The House of Representatives has passed a bill repealing all laws excluding Chinese from immigration to the United States and barring them 
from American citizenship. If the Senate bill also passes, the Chinese will receive treatment, as far as immigration and eligibility for citizenship are con- 

















ects to Use 
Anti-Nazis in Reich 


By RUDOLF KATZ 


Secretary of the German Labor Delegation 


_ was Hitler’s gr 
war potential of his 


1939, 


He miscalculated the 
When he cut 


7 oe 
June 22, 


atest error? 
loose 
then 1941, 
his enemies with brilliant accuracy. 

But his elementary mistake lay the fact that he took 
account of only their actual military strength—not of their 
war potential. He compared the inadequate outfit of his 
enemies with his own powerful war machine—and ordered 
the attack. He failed to include in his calculations the 
armies, airplanes and fleets which were as yet non-existent 
but which his enemies were capable of constructing. It was 
in this that his short-sightedness revealed itself. And through 
this oversight he is now about to lose everything, his position, 
the war—in the end his very life. 

It will be instructive to draw a parallel to this Hitlerian 
blunder. In another area of war policy it is England and 
the United States which are guilty of short-sightedness. 
They are failing to see in its true light a not unimportant 
war problem. It is not suggested that they may lose the 
war on this account. But they are creating a situation 
which may unnecessarily prolong it, increase the sacri- 
fices required and make more difficult the post-war re- 
building. 

What the western powers proper propor- 
tions is—iust as was the case with Hitler—only a potential. 
t is the matter of political warfare. This involves our allies 
within the German camp, the millions of German opponents 
of‘the Nazis. No one pays any attention to them. No steps 


opponents, on 


September 1, and again op he 
estimated the weakness of 


in 


are not see ing in 


Meee cemcet ev MODUIZe LNein. 
In contrast to the very effective military conduct of the 
3ritain and the United States, what has thus far 
in the field of ‘political warfare nothing but 
dabbling. Men know European and, espe- 
cially,. German conditions are constantly struck by the 
astounding inadequacy. For with regard to the central points 
in this field what happens is nothing—actually nothing! 
During the past twc months a new element has appeared 
in this area of activity. For it is of special 
importance to note that Russia commit the 
error as Britain and the United The Soviet govern- 
ment has its political campaign against the Nazis in full 
swing. It is being conducted with concentrated energy, ac- 
cording to plan, effectually and—we have reason to fear—by 
means without results. 
I do to be 
Communist dictatorship. 
sharply opposed the 
With ‘its political generals, w affel members 
and German Officers. Club control. It 
impossible to believe that a dictatorship like that of Moscow 
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"an ever stand democracy, freedom and 
Germany. 
But—and 
something in this area of political something which 
the western their have thus far 
neglected. The Moscow leadership is a hundred percent active. 
Its: political stiategy is logical and geared to the total war 
program. It the Russian point of view, 
enterprising and res It utilizes all situations 
offered by the changing turn of events. Russ 
the sort of political vision required for successful activity in 
this field. It has a policy of political warfare fitting perfectly 
4nto its total military purpose. Washington and London, on 
have this field at all, a complete 
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It is doubtless true—contrary to a widely + 
—that there civuuized, 
cratic, decent 
than ever against the Nazi dictatorship and against the 
Even if it is impossible to mobilize them immedi- 

ately for is possible to influence them 

powerfully. In this struggle they constitute a potentially 
mighty but the western powers make prac- 
tically no 
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cerned, equal to that accorded European and African 
nations. On this basis, the Chinese quota will be 105. 
If the repeal is enacted into law, it will mean a social 
advance comparable to the President’s orders establishing 
the Fair Employment Practice Committee. 

But the inadequacy of this measure repealing Chinese 
exclusion laws must not, in our jubilation, be overlooked. 
It will not mean the end of all race exclusion laws, but 
only the winning of the first battle in the war for their 
repeal. 

Not long ago a visitor from India consulted the writer 
about his draft status. He is here only as a visitor because 
Indians are barred from entry into the United States as 
immigrants. After his arrival America declared war. The 
Army of the United States wanted him as a soldier. He 
refused to go into the Army, saying, with considerable 
logic, that if he is not good enough for permanent resi- 
dence and citizenship, he should not be good enough as 
a soldier in the United States Army. He was given the 
alternative of going to an Army camp or to prison. 

We want India as an ally and friend no less than we 
want China as an ally and friend. Yet we have race ex- 
clusion laws that bar Indians from immigration into the 
United States and from American citizenship. And the 
people of Japan, Siam, Java, and other Pacific countries 
are also excluded. 


oy the fight for the repeal of Chinese exclusion laws the 

argument by proponents of the bill most frequently 
made was that passage of the repeal law will stop the 
mouths of the Japanese, who have been using our ex- 
clusion laws as propaganda against us among the people 
of China and among their own people. Yet passage of the 
repeal bill by the Senate will not shut up the Japanese 
propagandists. They can go on and point to our laws 
excluding other “yellow” peoples only because of their 
color. 

When Pearl Buck appeared before the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to urge repeal of the Chinese exclusion laws, 
she said: “I remember, I know from my own personal ex- 
perience of the world, bearing out the fruit of it, the 
tremendous evil effect that our exclusion had on the 
Japanese many, many years ago. I remember just that 
thing—not only from my own knowledge of what the 
Japanese said—I was not in Japan that time, but from 
Japanese friends who were there. It was the death-blow 
of liberalism; we caused the death-blow of liberalism a 
that time. That has been the single thing that has 
made Japan regard us as an enemy... .” 

There can be little doubt of the fact—the seeds of 
Pearl Harbor were planted by us when we adopted a law 
excluding from immigration and American 
citizenship. 

What proud people would not have been stung by so 
flagrant an insult and injury ?—especially when one con- 
siders the fact that the difference between total exclusion 
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... we want China as an 


and equality of treatment would have meant a maximum 
immigration of about 100 Japanese annually. 

The repeal of all laws excluding peoples solely because 
of their race is not only a matter of elementary justice, 
but is indicated as a war measure. Repeal of these laws 
will remove the chief argument of the Japanese propa- 
gandists and will weaken the morale of the Japanese 
fignters, as well strengthen the hand of our friends 
among the peoples of India, Siam, and other affected 
countries of the Pacific. 

Yet the only voice that 
know, urging the repeal of these laws that of the 
Post-War World Council. Are the other liberal groups 
not thinking of this problem, or are they too timid to 
speak out? - 

As long as 27,000 Germans are eligible for entry into 
the United States under the 1924 quota law, as long as 
Rumanians, Hungarians and Bulgarians are eligible to 
enter and American citizens, the exclusion of 
Orientals from these privileges cannot honestly be said 
to be political rather than racial, and long as this 
situation continues liberals must make every effort to 
change it, so that there will be one cause less for hatred 
and strife and war in the future. 
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had been heard, so far as 1} 


become 


as 


HERE are in the United States about 130,000 Japanese, 


and of these about 70,000 are American citizens. The 


ally and a friend—yet.. .' 


heroism and loyalty of these citizens were demonstrated 
recently when they were given an opportunity to join the 
United States forces. They have proved themselves brave 
fighters—on the side of the United States. 

As John Dixon Ford pointed out in an article in The 
New Leader (July 10, 1943), the War Department, the 
FBI other government agencies have flatly denied 
that American citizens of Japanese ancestry had com- 
mitted any acts of sabotage or treason in connection with 
Pearl Harbor. They been industrious, 
law-abiding group, without a crime, delinquency or so- 
cial welfare prob 

3y tolerating laws which prohibit land ownership or 
the engagement in professions and other callings by them, 
by excluding them from participating in a normal life as 
American citizens without discrimination because of their 
race or color, by stigmatizing the entire group as un- 
desirables, by refusing to permit them even to bring over 
from their mother country their wives, children or fiances, 
we have sinned against them more than they have sinned 
against us: yet, with but few exceptions, are they loyal 
American citizens and willing and eager to fight in the 
war against their kith and kin. 

Now is the time to adopt laws, if only to implement 
war to Wipe out the injustices founded on race 
prejudice or the assumption that one race is inherently 
superior to another. 
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Report on the British Labor Movement 


By ISIDORE NAGLER 
Vice-President, ILGWU; AFL Fretaraal Delegate to 
British Trades Union Convention 

HE British Trades Union Congress at Southport held 

carly in September was an impressive gathering of avout 

eight hundred delegates representing over six million 
ganized workers. As a delegate of the AFL to this Congress, 
I had a memorable and inspiring experience. I am filled 
with admiration for the fortitude of the British people and 
for the sturdy, realistic British trade union movement. Its 
constructive approach to the problems of today and tomor- 
row, its far-sighted leadership, gives one renewed confidence 
that great labor parliament. 
Sir Walter Citrine, its veteran secretary, was a dominating 
figure in all the proceedings. The president of the Congress 
was Dame Anne Loughlin, a representative of garment work- 
ers, the first woman to occupy that post during the 75 years 
of existence of the Congress. The title “Dame” is the female 
equivalent of “Sir,” and denotes official recognition of her 
abilities. It differs from the title “Lady” which derived 
from the accident of marriage or birth. 

A deep sense of responsibility characterized all the discus- 
The keynote was the determination 
to speed the day of victory, and an acute awareness of the 
necessity to prepare for the post-war period. 

Minister of Labor Ernest Bevin, one of the strong figures 
in the Churchill National Government, and formerly a leader 
of Transport Workers Union, de- 
mobilation or eer system based on length of service; the 
the of extending social security benefits; im- 
provement on the educational system by various measures— 
and, above all, the development of an effective program of 
full employment after the war. 

Resolutions adopted the Congress demanded action by 
House of Commons on the Beveridge Social Security Plan 
the far feasible, of 
certain controls over prices and the cost of living. A special 
prepare and submit specific plans 
dealing with post-war problems to the Congress next year. 
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Schvernik Demands Second Front 
M SCHVERNIK, the of the 

* stressed the great contribution the workers of 
making to the war effort, and declared that Russia 
the war. He called for the immediat 
He said that the failure to ope 
saved Hitl This did 


yn the delegates in 


head Russian delegatior 
Russi 
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opening of a second front. 

a second front in 1942 had 
make a favorable impression ups 


rism. 


the tremendous sacrifices made by the British people during 
the dark years of 1940 and 1941, when they were fighting 


alone with their backs to the wall, and the Communists wer 
calling this an imperialist war. 

In my address to the Congress on September 8 I gave th 
Congress a picture of the contribution being made by Ameri 
can Labor to the war effort. I paid warm tribute th 
British people for their great contribution to the war, pat 
ticularly recalling steadfastly afte 


to 


how they stoed alone 


Dunkirk and saved civilization from Nazi conquest. These 


remarks were received by the del with 


eguates 
thusiasm. 
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placed before Congress which 


Second Front Against Japan? 
5 iors General Council reported that the Anglo-Soviet Com- 
mittee had met to develop a joint program of action to 
war against common enemy. There was 
on a number of points, such as the speeding up 
of the production of munitions and facilitating shipment of 
e supplies. However, the British delegation could not agree 
n to two proposals submitted by the Russian members of the 
The first called upon the British labor movement 
demand from their government the immediate opening 
of a second front in Europe to divert at least sixty Nazi 
divisions from the eastern front. The second proposal called 
e for the broadening of the present Anglo-Soviet Committee 
include representatives the movements of all 
e countries including those occupied by the enemy. 
- The British delegates took the position that they were 
e not authorized to deal with matters of military strategy; 
- while they naturally favored hitting Hitlerism on all 
r sides, they were not equipped with sufficient knowledge 
to determine whether the opening of a second front in 
Europe was immediately feasible. The General Council 
upheld the position of the British delegates, in whole- 
hearted accord with the idea of a second front. The 
hope was expressed (hat it would take place this year, 
if possible, but it refused to bring pressure to bear on 
the British Government for the immediate opening of 
such a front. This view was embodied in a special reso- 
lution. However, a number of left-wing delegates sub- 
} mitied an amendment demanding an immediate second 
2 front. 
' In analyzing the Council’s report and speaking in support 
of the General C Walter Citrine 
} pointed out that Stalin had been for a second front 
1941 though such an attempt might well have resulted 
in a major military catastrophe and virtual suicide. The 
I to loudly proclaim their contribution 
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Labor and Peace — Allies Must Create World Political Body 
Carey Says Allies Must Not 
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Russia’s Educational ‘Reforms’ - 
A Step to a New Militarism 


EMM Bly SOLOMON SCHWARZ 


Noted Russian Scholar 


ECENT educational “reforms” in 


Russia 


afford some clue as to the kind of 


future the benign Soviet Government envisages for its people. These reforms do 
not pose the problem of education in general, but they affect some important details 
of the school system. The way they were handled indicates the ‘climate’ toward 
which the Kremlin is striving, its policy in the field of education. 

Coeducation has long been accepted as a progressive policy in many countries, 
and it was hailed as one of the triumphs of the revolution in Russia. In reporting 
that the coeducational system is being scrapped, American correspondents of the 


Amcrican press faithfully reflected the explana- 
tions given by Soviet officials for this quasi- 
reform. It is necessary, they declared, 
of the differences in the de 
and girls. Girls develop mentally move rapidly 
than boys between the ag< en; 
but between thirteen and sixteen, make 
faster progress. This is hardly an impressive 
argument. 

In Moscow newspapers reached here 
recently, this problem is deait with in quite a 
different way and in its broader aspects. J+- 
vestia of August 10 published an extensive 
article on Separate Instruction in the Schools, 
by A. Orlov, the head of the Moscow City Board 
of Public Education. In Moscow, the separate 
instruction of boys and girls, beginning with 
the fifth grade, i.¢., at the age of thirteen, was 
adopted during the last vear. In that 
way, Orlov asserts, 

“condition have created which are 
necessary for an adequate organization of 
the elementary and pre-military and phys- 
ica) truining of boys and giris, because in 
the two programs differ essen- 
tially.” 


because 


velopment of boys 
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boys 


that 
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Cases 


“,..every civilian a soldier..." 
Since September 1, 1943, the system of sepa- 
beginning with the first 
country in 


rate instruction, 
Into 


schools of he large 


throughout the all 
ies and industrial 


system 


came fore 
the 
centers. For the time being, the 
education will continue in small towns and in 


the country. Yet it tated that historic 


“Its 
its 


role in the developmen f the Soviet school 


system is d out.” Orlov writes: 

“At present the system of coeducational 
schools has begun to cause various incon- 
veniences. Under this system it is impos- 
sible to pay heed to the peculiarities in the 
physical development of boys and girls, to 
their training for work, practical activities 
and military service... . 

“The elementary and pre-military and 
physical training must not only provide 
the voungsters with the knowledge of cer- 
tain facts and ideas concerning the army's 
regulations. training system, suppiy service. 
armament, ete. It must also ensure the 
actual military education of our youth. 
This task can be accomplished only if our 
youth is imbued with the elements of mili- 
tary education from the time of early child- 
hood. Therefore, separate instruction is 
being introduced in all elementary and high 
schools starting with the first grade. A 
program of pre-military and physical train- 
ing and its adequate application is possible 
only under a system of separate instrue- 
tion.” 
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Militory Schools Train Leaders 
For Post-Wer World 


kin first step is the hardest. After the chane 
in the system of 
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ment of military schools bearing the name of 
Field Marshal Suvorov. This reform was an- 
nounced on August 22. Moscow newspapers 
commenting on it have not yet reached this 
country. Yet the Moscow correspondent of 
Newsweek used the following excerpts from an 
article dealing with this significant reform in 
Red Star, the mouthpiece of the Red Army: 
“Cadets will get not only a secondary 
education but also an elementary military 
education so that upon graduating from 
these schools they will beceme Soviet offi- 
cers. The entire system of education will 
be organized in such a way that military 
principles will penetrate into the flesh and 
blood of the pupils from their childhood. 

The pupils will wear epaulets and insignia 

so that they should from their childhood 

get accustomed to them and feel love and 
respect toward a military uniform. The 

Soviet officer will consider it an honor that 

his sons should also be in the ranks of the 

Red Army.” 

These military schools will be established in 
nine cities: Maikop, Novocherkask, Astrakhan, 
Voronesh, Chuguyev, Kursk, Yelets, Kalinin 
and Stavropol. Boys of eight years and over 
will be admitted to them, preference being given 
to sons of those who in the ranks of the Red 
Army, guerilla units, etc., lost their lives fight- 
against Hitler’s hordes. The students of 
these schools will live at the schools under a 
stern military regime. The schools will be 
headed by Major Generals. Each will 
consist of four training sections of twenty-five 
Each section will be directed by an officer- 
An experienced soldier will assist him. 
four will go into 


ing 


class 


each. 
teacher. 
Each summer 
camps. 

The establishment of the 
one step more on the way to the creation of a 
professional officer caste in the Soviet Union. 
At the same time, it highlights the educational 
policy the Soviet Government envisions for the 
This policy evidently aims at 
the bedrock of the 
system. Its meaning can hardly be misjudged 
It is the educational system of a government 
which is adopting the idea of an armed truce 
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Suvorov schools is 


post-war period. 
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making 


as the basis of its future foreign policy. 
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Accept Thesis of ‘Guilty People’ 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
ATIONS today go to war when internal, economic and social tensions become irreconcilable. It is our failure 
political, ideological, economic and religious tensions which produces the periodic upheavals in our lives. 


By JAMES B. CAREY 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


to reconcile the 
In many ways, 


modern war and revolution are alike: they are produced by the same conditions. In the one case, unrest leads to revolution, and 
in the other, to international war. Which is cause and which is effect is hard to say. We know internal conditions in Italy, Ger- 
many and Japan produced revolution and reaction and international war. We also know World War I produced the conditions 
out of which the revolutions in these countries grew. 

If war results trom an “accumulation precipitated by an incident,” war obviously can be prevented only by the develop- 
ment of a world order based on national and international stability. Those of us who are interested in peace must also be 


interested in justice. There is no way yet invented which will prevent 


Nor is there any assurance that World War III 
will not follow World War II unless we find the 
solution to the problems which beset us. 

Organized labor is interested in permanent 
peace and international and national stability 
because intelligent workers realize that they are 
the first to lose their freedom when reaction and 
war come. Mussolini destroyed Italy’s labor 
movemeut; Hitler destroyed Germany’s; and the 
Japanese labor and liberal leaders had to be 
liquidated before the military could take over. 
The French workers under Blum sympathized 
with the Spanish Republic because they under- 
stood this. The British and American workers 
ure supporting the present war, because 
pelieve freedom and liberty are being challenged. 
Workers that the age of the common 
man ean be advaneed only if, in the words 
Vice-President Watlace, “the war is foliowed by 
a just, charitable and enduring peace.” 

There is considerable controversy in re 
gard to the steps which should be taken to 
secure such a peace. Should the economic 
problems which produce war be settled 
first? Or should an international political 
organization be set up to settle interna- 
tional disputes? 

The latter is my contention. It seems to 
me impossible to expect any solution of 
the tariff, trade, population and resources 
problems so tong as there is no assurance 
of political stability and a world organiza- 
tion strong enough to punish an aggressor 
nation which takes the law into its own 
hands. 
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1en from rebelling if conditions become intolerable. 


',, Labor wants a just and durable peace . .""—James B.Carey 
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nation risk going to 


international 


no Cal 


an orden 


order to gain 


give up tre freedom to make war. War, whic 


once affected only the professional soldiet 
mercenary. now affects every man, woman al 
Whole peoples go to war. And it so fe 
that have a war, we mu 
have a people’s peace. 

a people’s 


child. 
lows if we people ’s 
the 


mouern 


In order to secure peace, mo 


dangerously deluding concept in l 
must be destroyed 
the cor 
raised to the 
Modern 
that as part of 


peoples. 


sovereignty of the state, 


under fascism has beer ridiculot 


heights of a religion. 
been taught to believe t 
they are 

As 


of reaffirming the thesis on 


= } “eer 
exalted above all othe 


true democrats, ours is the re 


docirine of 
sovereignty. A world order based on free peop 


Within the state and free peopie 
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Kickbacks on the Labor Draft 


By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


{Mr. Chamberlain's first article on this 

subject, “Think Twice on a Labor Draft.” 

appeared in The New Leader of Oct. 9.] 
TERRIFIC kickback against the proposed 
Austin-Wadsworth 
service” 


compulsory “national 


the anks of 
labor. William Green has denounced it at the 
A B. OF Ts Walter Reuther, at 
the Buffalo meeting of the United Automobile 
Workers, has argued that the manpower mess 
could be cleared up if competing administra- 
tive bozsras in Washington 
subjected to or 
authoritative power. 

Phil Murray, head of the CIO, has indicated 
his opposition to a draft. And from 
Negro leaders such as A. Philip Randolph and 
Walter White there have come powerful ob- 
jections. Mr. Randolph, who is President of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, gees 
so far as to suy that if “this couitry accepts 
or has foisted on it any compulsory labor law, 
it will have retreated to the place where Negro 
Americans stood 100 years ayo.” 

I have already indicated my objections to 
the bill on grounds of logic, principle, human 
psychology the historical 


act has developed in 


convention. 


were only to be 


merged with cone over-ali 


labor 


and appeal to ex- 


MMT 
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many other arguments 
have been set forth 
declaration 
the 


there are 


some oi 


amples. But 
against it, which 
cogency in a 
Committee of 


considerable 

Free 
se League. 

declaration, the 

would not remove a 
effective 
would 


with 
issued by the Labor 
Workers Defer 

According to this 
bill 
obstacle to 


The bill 


exchanges or 


Austin- 
single 
mobili- 
adequate 


Wadsworth 
} 


basic manpower 


not create 
employment 
Yet civilian 

unless there 
can be 


Zation. 
labor services 


throughout the country. man- 


power cannot be mobilized are 
appropriate agencies through which it 
recruited The 


is being called upon to pass labor draft legis- 


and placed. very Congress that 
lation has refused to provide funds for ade- 
quately staffing the U. S. Employment Service. 

Again, the Austin-Wadsworth bill would do 
nothing to and retraining 
facilities. 
of skilled laber could be eliminated by a more 
effective and widespread system of vocational 
training. The practice of paying wages to 
truinees hes already acted as a boon to per- 


provide training 


A good many shortages in the ranks 


sonnel superintendents in more than one in- 
dustrial area. 


As the Workers 


Defense League points out, 


Courtesy of Seaman and Justice, 
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bill would 
public health hazards, 
op- 


and 


Austin-Wadsworth 

nate industrial accidents, 
bottlenecks 
ping problems, !ack of child nurseries, 


the 


in transportation, intolerable si 


score of related 
Nor 
equalities, which 
labor and. the practice 
the best job. 


things that create mannowei 


would it eliminate w: 
both 


of shoppit g 


shortages. 


sput the pi 


FALTER WHITE, who is Secrecary 
Netional Ags 


Colored 


sociautior for the 


met of People, points out 
Austin-Wadsworth t 1 

unemployment and underemploy- 
How? Well, let us say 


factory 10,000 


legislatic could actus 
aggravate 
ment of Negroes. 
that southern 
workers... They naturally 
local representatives of the Nations 
Board. These representatives would probably 
against the employ- 
He oe, alth 
aval > H 
issued for im- 
North u 


n from 


managers need 


+ , : 
would apply 


reflect local prejudices 
ment of Negroes in factories. 
10,000 Negroes 
neighborhood, a call would be 
from the 


ough 
might be the 
porting white labo 
10,000 white 
and 10.000 Negeroes left idle. o 


cottor 


workers tant 
in partially unnecessary 

The pol t to be 
Austin-Wadswort} ; 
of its 
machinery. 


up by a 


general 


objective 
Of ¢ 
set 
the machine 
of a 


inequalities 


labo: 


would 
labor to the 


of aircraft 


preve! 
shipya 
fact 
would stop the 
towns. And a 
ment Service 
recruitme 
U. S. labo 
The final 
Is tne arg 
draft could 
of fa 
trarily. It 


imness 


spirit 
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cept whic 
Germans hay 
the stut 
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war, 


where 
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-the concept of the absolute 
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is 
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ponsibility 


u 
le 
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society of nations should be our aim. 

Freedom does not mean lack of responsibility. 
We must even give up certain freedoms to gain 
security. In the domestic sphere we are secure 
in proportion to the extent of popular respect 
for the law, the courts and the police. You and 
I would not like to go back to the days of 
duelling, when every man avenged insults to 
his own honor. We must go forward to the day 
when the attack the security of one nation 
becomes the responsibility of us all. 

Adolf Hitler into power and 
to destroy practically all of Europe and_ to 
threaten the security of America the 
other nations of the world took the position that 
the security of their neighbors was none of their 

This 1 and fallacious unwilling- 

be ou first ex- 

i after Japan's unilateral violation of the 

of: the Nations, the Five- 

Power Pacific Keilogg-Briand 

treaty. At tnat rea-:oned that 

only Manchuria was being attacked, Manchuria 

was a part China was thousands 
of miles away. 

gut Japanese liberals and idealists knew bet- 

They said: the 
world is taken to 
fasicst-militarists 
will be sentenced 
to death, 
And 
followed 


on 


came was able 


because 


arrow 


neighbor’s keeper was 


Covenant League of 
Pact, and the 
people 


time, Most 


of China, and 


ter. “Unless the sconscience of 


arovsed and collective action 


ageression of our 
China, we 
you W il! be sentenced 


and our kind of people the h around,” 
they were ri ; for Manchuria was 
North China, North China by Ethiopia, 
Spa! Spain by Austria, Austria 

> Czech Slovakia by Poland, 
by Franc by England, England 


Russia by Peari Harbor, 


by 
Ethiopia by 
-Siovakia, 


America’s Responsibility 
ay 1931, the xge beer. stepped 
vith little « 0 ‘f life; and peace, not 
destructive of wars, might have been 
And so those of us who want permanent 
believe it is our responsibility to see 
up and understands 
tuke part in 
and (2) this responsibility 


ae 
wo? 


vieht hi: 


) America grows 
, 


she has responsibility to 


world orgat 


izatlio 
leads to the d machinery by 
reconciled as 
they can split the whole 
Specifically, this machinery should 
take on the character, first of a legislative or 
| with 
if a judicial 
organization to be concerned with the applying 

! hi the vast 


of rules whic! are 


creation of a 
which conflicts of interests can be 
before 


they arise and 


world apart. 


political body which would be concerned 


the balancing of force, and second 
acceptable to 
najorities 

Organized labor does not accept the thesis 
of a guilty people. We believe Germans 
and Japanese and Italians were also sinned 
against. We believe Hitler, Mussolini and 
Tojo came into power because they ex- 
ploited the disaffections of their people, and 
because you and I failed in any organized 
sense to produce the alternatives which 
would make it impossible for their dis- 
affections to be exploited. It is foolish to 
fall the and popular idea that 
punishing a nation is enough. It is our re- 
sponsibility to what produced 
the eriminal pattern. Criminologists tell 
us that criminals can often be cured by 
changing their environment and educating 
their sense of 


It is lack of 


into easy 


understand 


values. 
t quali- 

l peoples. 

unishment of all 
Italians, equally, 
Fascists, the Nazis, and 
telling their people 

is dependent on 


What Organized Labor Think 


y ibe 


tf organiz 1 a just 
ble except 
of world- 
It appears 
e President 
-President and 
a I ator not 
ternational 
tical and eco- 
of peace, 

f such a 

of our 

the world. 

Arti of 
and weak. 


lec 
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lecentralized 
ederal union 
despite the 
ts regional in- 
it cannot work 
ns of the world, 
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“The Naked Genius” Arrives: Mike Todd’s First Play of Season 


-—--- —2 





Returns to Stage COSTUMES AND FASHIONS Marta Eggerth and Jan Kiepura 


W k the Sta e If art and taste grew in pro- 
is ee on ied : ° Te ee portion to the opportunity for 
' their exercise, New York would 
By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY | sc be the artistic tenter of the world. 
[Mr. Shipley talks about the new plays over WEVD at 11:50 oe . Not ‘oo has the war ee the 
oe : s ‘ 4 grea turopean centers, and 
every opening night. . : ‘ 
every OF g night.) driven to us many of the leaders 
, ‘ : : } : = | in all fields; but available here, 
STKIPPED FOR ACTION about gathering that hives with ae , ee beyond the knowledge of most of 
“THE NAKED GENIUS.” By ay — — op ao is : ; Za 4 ; + us in this hurrying city, are the 
sjer _ ‘ P ne . nan s aj 
Gypsy Rose Lee. Staged by akg ra goo ori | — q ’ resources for study, for compari- 
Seon t ‘e sale, st < > , ; | ¢ ilding 
George S. Kaufman. Presented oT : Fett Bnet Bi are gee * son with and building upon the 
. is Doro Merande, the keeper of } : : i past. I spent a profitable and 
by Michael Todd. At the he Ladies’ R : he sal ; ' ae , . 
the Ladies’ Room in the saloon . ; fi} fascinating hour the other Gay, 
Plymouth Theatre. below, who gets a similar con- . 5 Minh to give ‘ene example, in The 
Although the author and the di- cession at Honey Bee’s wedding, ; Museum of Costume Art, whicl 
rector protested that “The Naked but has a line of “hot stuff” . BESS ay opens its doors (free of charge) 
j 7 wac ‘ r for ‘Os > side ‘e witimatelyv > : Sy le 4 . 2. e . * ‘Seti 
Genius” was not ready for Broad- on the side. More legitimately £ , ; 3 at 18 East 50th Street. Although 
way, and although the daily re- through the door comes Rex ° ‘ the crowds on nearby Fifth 
viewers cried they’d been gyped O’Malley, the butterfly style ex- | c i Avenue pass along unconcerned 
by Gypsy, this is the kind of play pert for Gypsy (excuse me, | | ae ee } the Museum eahide out to them. 
the unpredictable public might Honey) in her turns. Also, bump- Pe 3 . ; for dressmakers and milliners of 
take to its heart. It takes =r ing Georgia Sothern, nother e a ! today to find many refreshing There’s going to be a party 
than a good press agent to bring artiste, and on assortment of : , ‘  jideas among the 6,000 items of after the show on the stage of 
about a success; but there’s a trained dogs, a monkey (non- 4 “i he the collection the Majestic Theater tonight, 
good press agent—and more—on human) and other eccentricities. i 2 ; Guided by the gracious [rene Saturday, October 30, for the Jan 2d refreshments will be in the 
, , . . ¢ « % " . mie 
the Plymouth stage. Joan Blon- Phyllis Povah contributes as ss , Lewisohn, who since Neig¢hbor- Kiepuras, in professional life the Ha lowe’ en vein, | 
deli, lush and lovely, acts the part Pansy, Honey’s irresponsible | iq hood Plavhouse davs has haan an stars of the vastly successful The uests, besides personal 
of the strip-tease artist who has mother. : é! ’ ; unobtrusive force for beauty in “The Merry Widow.” Jan Kie- friends of the Kiepuras, who be- 
gone in for art and written a _ Gypsy Rose Lee contributes ; : { ourcommunity. Isaw the panoply pura is the Polish tenor, recently c#me man anc wife back in the 
book; for most of the evening, less than we expect, after her : : ; ~~ of the American past unfold, as Of operatic boards and concert ‘tule Polish town of Katowice, 
her fine figure is properly dis- “G String Murder.” The rowdy ig MN all ! e@arments down the decades car- halls; and the Madame is Marta Will be members of the cast, 
played for audience enjoyment. life is replaced by prepared, more eRe? | vied my faney back—well, back Eggerth, the toast of gay Vienna Stagehands, doormen and ushers. 
° ° } « é € e € ’ > ’ ’ ads a, sthet " : x ate 
Millard Mitchell is the press or less mechanical, gags; we wait m; to the coat worn by George in other days. The two will mark Taking a bow will be Felix Bren- 
agent that manages and loves from one to the next, through , > a Washington’s dentist: then swiftly their seventh wedding anni- tano, alla and directed the 
her. But, of course, there is a increasingly dull stretches, w'th {§ ae , across seas with the folk of many Versary. production and his wife, who also 
wealthy man in the offing who decreasing hope. There’s a ghost f lands that have brought their There will be another cause of Wil! observe a wedding anniver- 
wants to take “Honey Bee Car- writer in the play, trying to col- |g Meee, = habits (in both senses, of inner Celebration too, for tonight will Sty. their eighth. 
roll” from her burlesque days, lect more because the stripper’s ff ies Pot f@ere; and outer garb) to the growth of mark the 100th presentation of The Kiepuras, who used to be 
and whose bewildered parents story is a success. We are told = ‘ a America. If clothes do not the New Opera’s production of #0 outstanding star combination 
; Mota r ites >) , She oan ~ A " . Rie oe = + : ‘ re.war Fup > JI > 
discover how a burlesque queen that Gypsy writes her own. She A make the man, at least they ve- Franz Lehar’s gay score. Of i” pre-wat Europe, first met on 
rules the home roost. The course could have used a play-doctor for veal’ hi course, the fact that it is als a Paris movie set. The name of 
ipper’ “Tp Jaked Genius” None other than Jean Blondell, the vivacious lady of the fil » “ae ee ; ‘ oh case we cing 
of a stripper’s true love runs less this one. “The Naked Genius a ee Oe oe en Lee ce wm SS Fashions not only vary with Hallowe’en, a typically American the picture they were making 
9 P : pos . wr ~~" ‘ . ’ “1 oa € a € A ally <4 « ‘“ ’ : ae 
smooth than Honey’s skin. comes near justifying only the turns to Broadway in “The Naked Genius,’ Mike Todd’s new play man’s thinking, but may actually “feast,” won’t do the celebration Was “My Heart Is Calling You” 
’ st- » P Hy ’ P ¢ fl i "a ° s pe ge Thich s » stage for > of , 
It’s a conglomerate and roust first half of its name. E25 at the Plymouth Theatre. alter his physique. The garters any harm either, In fact, it is which set the stage for one of the 


aacemnie Serre I saw, for knee-breeches. would said that the party decorations ost romantic of courtships. The 
iainettinin lec ines se ee two ey way to Katowice 


Gifted "The Family Carnovsky" Opens 25th of today’ ani the shapes of ladies CHORAL ENSuMouE FoR. eT, 7 mehow "the “news 
: shoulders have definitely changed. ees are - sie 
Season of Yiddish Art Theatre — arivie was wise in vecomnizine NEW YORK CITY CENTER to the town, Jan and hie bride-to 


int = ‘ that the tailor may be a symbol rhe Center of and A eee 
The twenty-fifth season of the ‘In the fall of that year, of man’s mind. ; , Drama, Inc., announces the com- 4 sais ciliated ete enk of 7,000 
Yiddish Art Theatre was, sans Schwartz’s artistic chat blossomed Nor is it only in the main ar- Pletion of plans for organizing, WO turned the ‘ttle wedding Into 
blaring trumpets or fanfare, un- into a stirring reality with a pro- ticles of costume (costume and along competent artistic lines, : t gals 
furled Monday evening, October duction of Peretz Hershbein’s “An custom, etymologically, are the choral ensemble to take part 
18, when Maurice Schwartz, cele- Abandoned Nook.” The more in- same word) that folk ways and operatic productions for preset upniTe swow WTS ae, 
brated Y iddish actor and directo1 telligent plaggoers on Second fashion wavs eve made clear. The tation at the New York City Cer EVERY NIGHT ‘p, ayn at. 
offered for critical appraisal a Avenue beamed radiantly when — elaborate ‘stockings; the busk ter, 133 West 55th Street SHOCKING TRUTH ABOUT THE JAPS! 


new Yiddis on pl: iy by I. J. Singer, Schwartz announced and present- (that curved piece of wood tucked The chorus being 2 basie par BEHIND THE RISING su 
titled “The Family Carnovsky.” ly produced during the same year jn center, front, to help stiffen of any n rong organization of THE PICTURE THAT MAKES YOU MAD ENOUGH TO FIGHT! 

In discussing his new plan: Oscar Wilde’s “An Ideal Hus- the dress) carved with a heart- this character, » City Center of 
and the resourceful director cer- band.” Andreyev’s “Katherina token. for a gentleman to send to Music and Drama hopes to form 
tainly has plans this easol Ivanovna” and Strindbere’s “The his lady-love; the hats of colors, and maintain a choral group of Ba erro 


Immeoiare better 

















which includ? a musieal play by Father.’ sizes. shapes. that show their sea- exceptionally fine calibre. 

Harry Kalmonviteh, “The Folk Since then, the work of the sons: even the shoes: all gather \ systematic procedure for 

Singer” and “I Want to Live.” Yiddish Art Theatre has flourished into pictures of the people that ranging auditions will be fol- ALHAMBRA TY 

a drama by David Berge Ison, to huge heights. Mr. Schwa rtz’s gave them and wore them. Ther lov ed. Applic: ts will write the CASTLE HILL MON WOOLLEY 

Russian writer--he still glows performances have attracted an is a brightness of lively interest City Center of Music and Drama, CHESTER GRACIE FIELDS 

with the same unabashed, puerile extensive patronage that includes — and quickened understanding just Inc. 180 West 56th Street, o7 COLISEUM 

enthusiasm as when, in the humid countless non-Yiddish playgoers. jn the sieht of these vivid re- ri? Schad at the 7th floor informa- eee $F ' i 
Vv 





%R £3 j summer of 1919, he divulged his The Yiddish Art Theatre, today, minders of our past. Some of the tion window of that address, ponenaas 
4. g Z fre zied ideas to a group of is known and admired the world patterns have subtler tales to tell, obtain 1 choral audition ¢ ippl cati | FRANKLIN L 
.% fe :*. patriarchs. over: time and again, the troupe of symbols recurring in different forms, whic 1 they wil I fill 1 and 58th ST. i , j 
5 : : : aga’ Over a sizzling hot bow! of has crossed the Atlantic to exhibit countries and times, of universal return to the same address. | HAMILTON ¥} ry Al \/ 
Marian Anderson will be heard in her only Carnegie Hall appearance — porsht, in the historic Cafe Rov-_ its repertoire in London, Paris, jmpulses, ways of the female and Auditions will be held ly, ee LAIRD CREGAR 
this fall on Wednesday evening, November 3rd. The celebrated ale on Second Avenue, he re- Amsterdam. Brussels—and prion the wale. "Even the child that by appointment popdey ALAN ee 
contralto is being presented by S. Hurok. vealed his designs to form a to the Hitler scourge—in Vienna  erjed out unon the naked kine Applicants will be notifies v fil recent 


7 hit a eg ‘nt acting company which and Berlin. The work of the Yid- would be held by the variety of — of cage tes and times - BB RIVERSIDE 
ound at least make a creative dish Art Theatre is likewise apis for observation and able for their auditions, giving ROYAL ONTH 
HEADLINERS MAKE Philharmonic- Symphony attempt to produce bette rid - known throughout the principal me ee yr the ll of each a choice of daytime or eve- 23rd ST. FR Re, 
SMART DINERS Society dish plays. Fatuous grins daubed cities of North and South Amer- Costume Art. ning on the two dates specified | Cyastcuesren) ; 
That walking breath of Spring, : the faces of his admirers. They, ica. During the past summer, keen late neal Observance of this procedure = VERNON ADMEN 
Margaret Sullavan, watching the Concerts at Carnegie Hall too, were gorged with the hokem, Mr. Schwartz and his troupe com- "HOLY MATRIMONY" will prevent the long, indefinite eins. 

Ts . P ae “ : 4 > ae * wetttvva at nsnally attende orn v J yi 
pre-Winter ice skating in Radio Artur Rodzinski, Musical Director slap-stick “pot-boilers,” then pre pleted a successful sojourn in AT R.K.O. THEATRES waiting that usually : ids group NOAH beeR » ANNE GWYNNE 
City’s Promenade from a vantage Setuniac, Guanine Ont 80. Ll vailing along Second Avenue. Yes, Buenos Aires. o cveeeware ere opel _ auditions. ——— 
spot at the Cafe Louis XIV... oi ——s ee ee, ee the idea delighted their hearts, The troupe boasts of an ex- “Holy g «pele red hh oa mart ; ° oO , ° r 
In a quiet corner at Leone’s, 8:49; Sunday afternoon, Oct. 31, and, lest ye forget, their palates, tensive repertoire, embracing the the RKO Manhattan, Bronx an It’s the Musical Sweetheart of the Nation: 
Jimmy Cagney gives genial Gene at 3 (Broadcast over CBS), So- for the borsht was good and hot. classical works of Shakespeare, Westchester Theatres, is accom- 

Leone a special private y rform loist: Leonard Shure, pianist.— wTRUE TO ure” HELD ——  Klabund, Toller, Rolland, Moliere, erica he tg towel agg 

ance of “Yankee Doodle Dandy.”  «ygemo)i: ‘dice? artinn: Gogol, Gorki, and Feuchtwanger eaturing Noe eee heres oo 
Returning the favor, Gene give roses tie —s spre OVER AT PARAMOUNT —not to ignore the Jewish folk- Gwynne, Diana Barrymore and 
Jimmy a special private prepara- ng ae ae oe “True Life,” Mary Mar. Jere classics of Peretz Hershbein, Robert Paige. | A melodrama we; 
. tion of Irish Stew, Italian-styled. ana-Szell; Piano Concerto No. 4 ti Dick P 7 ell ‘Viet Me oe Sholem Aleichem, Sholem Asch, the Old West, “Frontier Badmen 

An unrural pair of sophisti- in G major, Beethoven; Sym-  Brinchot Tone comale. sine, and I. J. Singer. concerns the fight of the baggee 
cates, Wendy Barrie and Regin phonic Poe, “Blanik,” Smetana. third aaale Yr the Nt ‘VY. Pa ’ Many of the players who start- cattlemen sentaet swindlers - 
ald Gardiner, doing the Virginia Thursday evening, Nov. 4, at ont. T eee Ped ok with Maurice Schwartz in also includes in the cast Leo 
Reel at the Village Barn. . .. 8:45; Friday afternoon, Nov. 5, od by’ TI 4 Ink Sine P Snow, ead “Abandoned Nook” are still with Carrillo and Andy Devine. 
Gallic-Adonis Pierre Aumont, at 2:30; Saturday evening, Nov. P: dl pd ‘hi ; oon bebe — the troupe. Several, however, like At the RKO Brooklyn, Queens 
garbed in his Fighting Free 6, at 8:45, Conductor: Bruno Wal- eatin be 'P: tit ose ak desi Paul Muni, Stella Adler, Josenh and Long Island po agg te 
French uniform, scans the murals .—Symphony in G. major, No. (Paradiddle Joe) Mosia’ on at Buloff and Joseph Scebildkraut, theatres, the new og brings 
of his native land at the Cafe 3. Haydn; Theme, Variations Wine Chinese di: end pe i " ee have departed to garner more Jean Arthur a John “A Ta + 
Francais with a sad sentimental and Finale, Miklos Rosza (first Pat Ht “se ar pig —_™ ¢ worldly renown and gain. the starring roles of be. RKO 
sigh.... The Algiers Club’s John performance in New York); Sym-  @, gare Whit 7 r Sei ote ale = Mr. Schwartz, likewise, has Takes a Chance,” newest RK 
Pichon welcomes a contingent of | phony No. 1 in C minor, Brahms. ch Dahle eae Ah si fais, alS0 time and again been beseeched comedy 
soldiers just returned from North Sunday afternoon, Nov. 7, at _"emains for a third week. ; by proffe ss to grace the Broadway 
Africa. “Oh, boy,” whistles one 8:45 (Broadcast over CBS). Con- and Ho ywood aura; but his 


doughboy, “if Algiers were only dnctos : Bruno Walter. Symphony CHERYL CRAWFORD presents dreamy i own eyes have squinted A SCREEN SCREAM! CENTURY. FOr 

like this!” . . At Cerutti’s, Sam in G major, No. 13, Haydn; Sym- uneasily, spurning coffers of gold werent 

(“Include me out”) Goldwyn re- phony No. 1 in C minor, Brahms. MARY MARTIN and silver to spend an obscure MARY DICK 

fuses to utter. a word lest he be — - - - but aetive life with his troupe. MARTIN°’POWELL 
; : iting > of his He KENNY JOHN “The Family Carnovsky” will 


accused of spouting one of A . «© umily 
¢ s -sequiturs. Tue THeatre Guito KE OLES ° th e 120th plav. launched by 
famous non-seauitur | 1 Oth J lay, launched by FRANCHOT VICTOR 


teem was _—— ONE TOUCH OF VENUS | Sctver nnd hs troune . 
Te Pau ROBESON “ GAS STARn)| |, TONE * MOORE 


Stamped with the seal of en- in the Margaret W ebster Production — teak =" ie net ! - n —— ‘TRUE to LIFE’ 
iastic acclai ‘ l S.J “OGDEN OGDEN GRAND MUSICAL HIT! 
































thusiastic acclaim that has dis- 
: | ramount Picture 


° { 
tinguished it since its opening, 0 PERELMAN & NASH NASH 
“Lassie Come Home,” M.G.M THELLO Music by KURT WEILL 
Technicolor film version of the Jose Ferrer + Uta Hacen Staged by ELIA KAZAN 
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Saturday, October 30, 1943 


SDF News 





rally under 
Sunday, 


NATIONAL.—Philadelphia, Pa.: Final 
the auspices of S.D.F. and Workmen’s Circle 
October 30th, 8 p. m., at the Labor Lyceum, 415 S. 19th Street. 
William C. Bullitt, candidate for Mayor, and prominent trade 
unionists will speak. .. . Joseph Braginsky, secretary of the Labor 
Seminar and S.D.F., announces a splendid program of classes 
and symposia to begin in November. ... The big event in this 
city is the 15th national convention of the Jewish a Verband 
to be held on November 26-27-28... . Schenectady, N : Herbert 
M. Merrill, August Claessens and local candidates a speak at 
the A.L.P. campaign dinner. Friday, October 28th, 6:30 p. m., at 
Hixon’s White Horne Tavern. . Claessens also spoke at an 
A.L.P. campaign rally in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., last Thursday. 

He speaks for the United Textile Workers (CIO) organization 
meeting of Botany workers in Passaic, N. J., on Sunday, October 
31st, 2 p. m. 


campaign 
branches, 











Election Dav, Tuesday, November 2nd. Polls open from 7 

a. m. to 6 p. Vote for all A.L.P. candidates. For 
Councilmanic lidate, vote No. 1 for Louis P. Goldberg, 
Brooklyn; Salvatore Ninfo, Bronx; Pear! Willen, New York. 
.. Instruct voters to write number (1) on the paper ballots.... 


An X mark ballot. . . . All S.D.F. members 
report to A.L.P. Clubs on Election Day to help near the polling 
places to instruct voters. 


voids the must 





P 
BRONX: The recently 
highly successful—record 
collection for A.L.P. campai 
election of Councilman Ninfo. 

City Central Committee meets W< 
.. . Joseph Shulman, forme: 
and a cousin of Frederick Shu 
witz of the Coney Island Branch of the 
funeral was on Wednesday. Esther Friedman speaks at the 
New Eva Club, 274 Grand St., Friday, November 12th, 9 p. m. 
Topic: “Backgrounds for War and August Claessens 
speaks on “The Average Mind and the Roots of Prejudice” at 
The Group, 150 West &4th St., N.Y.C., Sunday, Oct. 31st, 9 p. m. 

The Upper East Bronx Branch is being reorganized and will! be 
known as the B. C. Viadick J.S.V. Bi Its officers are: H. 
Rubinsky, organizer; M. Vasilew, secretary. Algernon Lee 
answers current over Radio Station WEVD 
every Saturday evening at 9:45. ... Women’s Committee Workshop 
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y, Nov. 3rd, 8 p. m. 
moveient 
iman, died iast week. :.. B. Horo- 


J.8.V. Monday; 
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member of the Soc 


died last 


Peace.” 
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questions on topics 








for the manufacture of clothing for the United Nations’ war 
sufferers is open daily from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. from Monday through 
Thursday and every Wednesday evening. Women’s Afternoon 
Forum starts Monday, November 15th, 1:30 p. m. Esther Friedman 
speaks on “Background for War and Peace.” Theatre Party 
on Thursday, December 30th, at the Second Avenue Theatre. 

NEW JERSEY.—The S.D.F. Committee on Political Activi- 
ties has issued a statement recommending the election of Vincent 
Murphy as Governor this coming Tuesday. ... Labor unions ove 
the state are giving political, moral and financial aid to Murphy's 
campaign. .. The interests of Labor is the basis from which the 
.D.F. determi its procedure, 

Report on Britis 

eport on British Labor 
(Continued ges Page Four) 
when Sir Walter informed the delegates of the Congress that 


] 











a note had been handed to him stating that the radio reported 
an Allied invasion upon the continent between Dunkirk and 
Bologna. The Congress received the ews with great joy. 
When Congress reconvened, Sir Waite mover ne adoptior 
of the Emergency Resolution proposed | the General Coun- 
cil. He advised the Congress that the report of an Allied 
landing had not been confirmed by later reports, the left-wing 
elements, knowing that tl wo be badly defeated on the 
floor of the Congress, and reluctant to risk a vote whicl 
bound to reveal their uknes ( the o ision to 
draw their amendment. They used the fiimisy excuse of the 


good news that had been heard and the hope that the General 














Council would give serious consideration to the calling « 
World Conference of Labor. Thereupon the special resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 

The next morning the British D Worker carried a story 
declaring that Sir Walter Citri: ad deliberateivy “hoaxed” 
the Congress into believing that an invasion ha aken place 
and thereby caused the withdrawal of the a dime by th 
left-wing elements. Sir Walter delivered a hing attack on 


the paper accusing it of tation ana 
adding that he would 
attempt at 


terness for, 


contemptible 


character assassination. He spoke with bit- 


aeep 


enough, It Wa he who had upporied 


ironically 


the establishment of the Anglo-Soviet Committee and, while 
in the United States last year, had endeavored, without suc- 
cess, to persuade the AFL to join the Committee. A tense 
Congress listened to his excoriation of the Communist organ. 
When he sat down a resolution voicing full confidence in the 
Secretary and General Council and approving the position of 
Sir Walter Citrine was adopted, only two celegates dis- 


senting. 
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WHEN NATURE FORGETS... REMEMBER 


EX-LAX 


“yapPy MEDIUM 


wi ae 
Vv not too strong! 
V not too mild! 
V it’s just right! 


only as directed. 


As a precaution, use 








to the Editor 


Says Willkie 
Moves Towards 
Liberal Lead 


From E. RICHARDSON 
To the Editor: 

In your editorial on September 
25 on Wendell Willkie, I believe 
you missed a point which many 
liberals are overlooking; namely, 
that in order to win the nomina- 
tion, Mr. Willkie will have to 
secure sufficient votes from the 
organization delegates to insure 
his beating the reactionary mem- 
bers of his own party. And thus 
he will be in command of the 


party and not those who oppose 
him. 
The reverse will be true, I be- 


lieve, in the Democratic Party. 
For in order for Mr. Roosevelt to 
be his party’s nominee, he must 
continue to appease the Southern 
machine Democrats as well as 


the Northern reactionaries. This 
commits him to demands from 
these groups that he honor and 


pay off on his promises, real and 
implied, to them. 


And so while I agree with you 


that the choice between Willkie 
and “any good New Deal candi- 
date” will not be difficult for any 


American laborite or liberal, my 
conclusion is diametrically op- 
posed to yours; for I believe that 


Wendell Willkie is the only figure 
on ‘the public horizon whose 
stature entitles him to the un- 
selfish devotion which formerly 


was the Yiberal’s badge of service. 
P.S. I voted for Roosevelt 
three times! 


Warns on Nazi 
Plan for Berlin 


To the Editor: 
Gentlemen: 

No doubt the reports of Ger- 
many’s alleged intention of de- 
claring Berlin an open city have 
not escaped you, as well as the 
rumor that many major offices 
of the German Government have 
already been shifted to Vienna, 
undoubtedly with the idea behind 
it that if there is to be a good 
bombing it should rather destroy 
an “architecturally indifferent 
city like Vienna” and spare Ber- 
lin with its “incomparable beau- 
ties and attractions.” 

Though I cannot believe that 
the Allies would consent to spare 
Berlin and thus deprive them- 
selves of what I am sure is one 
of their most formidable weap- 


ons, I believe that we must sug- 
gest to the United States that 
the Nazis be told that such 
strategems will not succeed in 
saving the beauty of the lovely 
Spree Athens. 


We should point out: (1) Where 
a Government uses the open city 
privilege by the centers 
of warfare from one city to an- 
other, it diverts destruction from 


shifting 


one city to another, whereas in 
this case the Nazis would save 
3erlin and expose Vienna to de- 


struction—a city which does not 
and never did belong to the 
feich. And (2) that, even 11 the 
seat of the Government were re- 
moved to Vienna, Berlin would 
remain an important center of 
heavy industry and for this 
reason exposed to attack. While 


it is obvious that you cannot sug- 
gest that Vienna be spared, as 
that depends exclusively upon 
military considerations, the Nazis 
should not be left under the de- 
lusion that their maneuvers will 
divert the bombing from Berlin 


H. S. 


to Vienna. 





Female Crimes Up, 
FBI Reports 


0 9 


Male arrests declined 29.3 pe. 
cent in the first half of 1943, but 
female arrests increased 18.4 per 


Federal 


arrests 


the 


Investigation; 


cent, according to 
Bureau of 
of girls under 21 increased 64.7 
Arrests of minor fe- 
males for misdemeanors increased 
for 


cent. 


per cent. 


89 arrests 





per cent, while 
felonies 30.8 
Rape and aggravated assault 
Edgar Hoover, 


emerged as wi 


increased pe 
, ac- 
cording to J. 
definitely 
crimes.” 


“have 
time 




















Join the Wednesday Night Crowd at the Rand School 


BERTRAND wiht AA 


Eminent ae Educator and 


Liber 


hilosopher, 
Outstanding 


English P 


] } } 
will deliver two lectures 


I. THE POST-WAR SETTLEMENT: EUROPE 
Wednesday, Nov. 3, 8:15 p. m. 


il. THE POST-WAR SETTLEMENT: THE WORLD 
Wednesday, Nov. 10, 8:15 p. m 


FREDA UTLEY 


Authority on the Far East — Author of 
China at War” and the “Dream We Lost’ 
Id 
de] wo lectures 


I. CHINA'S | LONG STRUGGLE 


Singl 
Pl Wednesday, Dec. 1, 8:15 p.m. 
78¢ ll. JAPAN AND RUSSIA 
Wednesday, Dec. 8, 8:15 p. m. 
7E. 18%, N.Y.3 


Rand School of Social Science 


AL. 4-3094-5-6 


Greetings! 
Local 124 
Food Packers Union 
J. HOVITZ, Manager 


JAMES WALLERSTEIN 
Business-Agent 














Our Greetings to the 
organized labor move- 


ment in America! 


LOCAL 66 
L.L.G.W.U. 


CHARY L. FREEDMAN 


, 
President 
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By ALAN MERRIAM 

How would you like to pay $500 for a ham 
sandwich? 

It can’t happen here? 


Maybe not, but it did 


happen in Germany, Russia, and other Euro- 
pean countries after World War I. In 1921- 
1923 a German paid, not 5 marks ($1) but 
5,000 marks, for a sandwich. This represents 


an extremity of runaway inflation that is im- 


probable, but not impossible, in post-war 
America 

The tax bill that is being prepared by the 
House Ways and Means Committee right now 


will afld to the danger. The entire economic- 
stabilization program of the Administration— 
inadequate as it is—is threatened by the revolt 


of Congress against the Treasury’s tax plan. 
The OPA’s efforts to check rising costs of 
living, the WLB’s hold-the-line policy against 


increases, do not avert the danger of in- 
Employment is still increasing and war 
The great surplus of 
available supplies is 


wage 
flation. 
profits have skyrocketed 
purchasing power ove) 
still growing. 

The Treasury figures that our total national 
income will reach $152 billion during this fiscal 
year. About $69 billion can be spent to buy goods 
and services at current prices. Deduct taxes 
and war-bond purchases, and there will remain 
about $25 billion surplus. When there is so 
much more money than goods, prices shoot up- 
ward, unless something drastic is done to stop 
it, and inflation results. 


The Treasury proposed to siphon off $10.5 
billion of this surplus buying power as addi- 
tional revenue. The House Ways and Means 
Committee trimmed this down to less than $2 
billion. 


The shortage of goods and the expectation of 
higher taxes led to greater savings by the 
American people—by who had a margin 


The Two-Party State 


(Continued from Page Three) 
becomes a 
Holcombe 
system for 
when no 
interests of 


those 


sentatives of definite interests fiasco. 

7: The two-party 
marked, is doubtless a 
people already contented. 


big splits divide the actual 


state, as has re- 
convenient 
It works best 

yy known 


the total population, or where there are non- 
political outlets for economic antagonisms and 
ascents. When the economic sphere of a society 





does not readily permit this, the political system 
of the two-party state may effectively to 
represent only one sector of interests. Then there 
is no organized party representing large segments 
of the population. Both parties are expedient 
fixers, and the “integrating idea’? which the 
master politicians seek, integrates small articu- 
power groups, or patches up their 
complaints; it does not even acknowledge 
fundamental disintegrations 


come 


late loudest 


quite 


8: The two-party system is not so different 
from the multiple-party system as might be sup- 
posed. Yet, in the latter, compromise tends to 


be more public; more extreme and definite policies 
find public and organized expression. The whole 
apparatus of coalition may be more flexibly 
geared to shifts in political opinion. The forme) 
compromises variegated interests and principles 
within each of the two parties and the public 
stand which is finally taken is not so definite and 
‘ut. The machine, its size and organization, 
for less flexibility. It rigid 


time after public 


the 





may remain 


for some shifts of conviction 





have occurred. 

9: The two-party system is one reason, not 
perhaps among the major, for the relative lack 
of class-consciousness in America. For the con- 


sciousness of economic interest does not, of course, 
follow automatically from the structural fact of 
its existence. Political agitation which appeals 
to specific strata is a factor in the develop- 
ment of consciousness of class-interest. In the 
two-party state there is less chance of this occur- 
ring. The barter, balance and concession of par- 
ties, along with a monopoly of mediz 
communications, hide the contradictions 
and time 


major 


near the 
of mass 
icture, for a make 


of the social stri 


them endurable. 


10: The two-party system of America has not 
existed unmolested. Never for very long has it 
existed in pure and undefiled form. In the South 
you can find the one-party state. And there have 


parties and 


been many third camps; movements, 

jeremiads. Sometimes these third parties have 
effected presidential elections and even the deter- 
mination of policy. Half a dozen times, accord- 
ing to one historian, they have snatched victory 
from one major party—the other major party 
got it. Of course, in many state administrations, 
third-party men have won. And there isn’t any 
question that principles first advocated by third 
elements have later been adopted by the major 
parties. If a policy attracts votes, the other 
parties will pick it up... and that is likely to be 


more “radical” 
more diluted 


the third party. The 
vote-getting programs are, the 
their adopted forms and their translations 
you don’t throw your 


the death of 
such 
will be 


nto government policy. So, 


vote away, even if you don’t elect a president. 
But to elect a president you have got to have 
more patronage and less principle. 
(Continued from Page One) 

tactics have been to harass the Nazi lines of 

ommunieation outside of the Yugoslavian towns. 
The Brozovich grand-stand tactics have 
been to rush into some town or village, rush 
the news to the wires that they have “cap- 


” 


and then beat a hasty 
Nazi 
In each case the Nazis have 


tured 
retreat 


another city, 


before the more powerful 


counter-attacks. 
punished the noncombattant inhabitants of 


those towns and have partially or totally 


leveled them 
It was 


Mihailov 


Yugoslavian towns and villages. He 


for this reason that ch avoide 


apturing” 





tried to spare as much as possibl e the visitation 
of Nazi ruthlessness on his helples noncombat- 
tant countrymen. And he was able to do much 
or more damage to the Nazis by harassment of 
neir lines In unpopulated areas or open road 
But the yuble w Mihailovich, a) 

at he is a Yugos ind prima oncerned 
with the interests of his own people. W1] r 
some circles, it would seem, is @ heinous sin. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS! 





673,432,514 Roubles for a Loaf of Bread 








Congress Tax Bill Soaks Poor 


of safety above living expenses. This has acted 
brake on inflation thus far. But if Con- 
this tax bill there will be a spend- 
icture may 


asa 
gress passes 
ing-spree, and the existing price strv 
be shot to hell. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
has spent millions in a nation-wide campaign 
against the Treasury's tax plan, and for shift- 
ing the burden of taxation from the upper-in- 
come groups to the low-income groups. Con- 
gress is yielding to the pressure of powerful 
lobbyists opposed to increasing the taxes of the 
wealthy. The Treasury’s plan would have in- 
creased comparatively little the taxes on people 








earning less than $2,000—the absolute minimum 
necessary for a decent life. 


health, 


margin 


war-time 
the 
not be 


the vation of 


and p oduction 


For 


morale, 


pi esei 
ef ficie ney, 
should wiped 
that 
surplus purchasing power be ve duced by highe) 
$5,000, on 


of safety of low-income 


out. Justice and common sense demand 


taxes mainly on incomes above 
estates, gifts, corporations, and war profits. 
While wages have been stabilized, prices and 
business profit have soared. The Out- 
look (CIO) gives these eloquent figures: 
Net profits of corporate business 
taxation have increased 107 per cent. 
Wages and salaries of industrial workers 
have increased, after taxes, 38 per cent. 
These facts show who can afford to pay in- 
creased taxes. Over half of the excess spending 
power is in the hands of a small fraction of the 


Economic 


after 


population with incomes above $5,000. Taxes 
that fall on low-income groups would scarcely 


touch this enormous surplus. The $8 billion of 
net corporation profits this year is a_ billion 
more than the big profits made last year. We 
are very far from taking the profits out of war, 
Instead the American industrialists and bankers 


are determined to hoard their -swollen profits 


Notes on Italy 


(Continued from Page One) 
shaping up, it is still going to be behind 
the 
King of 


throne when Victor Emanuel is agai 


Italy in Rome.” 


One international factor of unmistakeable 
political direction is, of course, the Kremlin. 
The Communist party functionaries in Italy 


(led by spokesman D Eugenio Reale, of 


Naples) have been rallying forces for the 
staunch support of Badoglio, and have vigor- 
ously attacked any dissenters on any _ issue. 


Under the direction of the ex-Comintern agent, 


“Ereoli,” now known as Palmiro Tagliotii, the 
Stalinist line is being given international sup- 
port. Last week, for example, the Daily Worke) 
of New York served its Naples comrades by 


a vicious attack on four anti-fascist exiles, who 
have just returned to the Italian scene. 

“Why Did the State Department Send These 
Four to Italy?” the banner headline screame 
(Oct. 23), and the story proceeded to accuse 
Alberto Ciana and Alberto Tarchiani, Mazzini 





Society leaders, and Aldo Garosci and Brun 
Ze of Giustizia e Liberta, of everything in- 
luding fifth-columning. latter pair were 
named as “Trotzkyists and the former a 


i-Soviet 
weekly 


“bitter ant 
Communist 


haters.” L’unita del Popolo, 
here, is also collaborating in 


this campaign. 


still far from 
Sforza, 


triumphant 


Native Italian politics is 
herent formulation. Count 
Italy last. 


co- 
Carlo who 


returned to week in a 


homecoming, has been vague and contradictory 
in various remarks in New York, London, and 
in Naples. He has appeared to be both pro- and 


anti-Badoglio;*~ he seemed at moments to be 


advocating “compromise” on the grounds of 
military necessity (i.e., the war against th 
Germans), and at other times to be the “purist,” 


advocating a “truly moral leadership. 


orza’s relations with 
the powerful Parti d’Azione, of 
apparently 


More confusing were Sf 


which he is 
the nominal head. 
week parties on the Italian 


Last many of the 


political scene were framing platforms, ex- 
pressing their respective nore et communist, 
liberal and christian-democratic ws. “Curi- 
ously,” observed the Naples caenannadion’ ol 

Hevald-Tribune (Oct. 25), “the Communist 
po edhe seemed more moderate than the Ae- 
tion.” ! 

“The Action, which looks to Count Carlo 
Sforza for leadership and is the most 
powerful of Naples’ six political parties, 
ius already published demands which in- 


cluded expropriation and nationalization of 


major industries and utilities, Jiquidation 
of large estates and distribution of the 
land among the peasants, and immediate 
participation of workers in the profits of 


production. . 


the-spot | 


Real on- 
s apparently Dr. 





Adolfo Omodeo (rector of the 











Naples University). Omodeo is quoted as being 
both sharply anti-Badoglio anti-Vat 
st police and district leaders,’ Omod 
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for the 












and to make the working people pa 

war. Soak the poor seems t e their slogan. 
This is the third succe year that Con- 

gress has rejec the y’s proposals, 

endorsed by liberals and by labor, to boost estate 





Treasury plz 


$60,000 to 


anned to cut the 
$40,000, with 
inherited 
have 


and gift taxes. The 
estate exemption 
sharply 
by the 





rom 
rising levies on larger estates 
scions of 
brought in $400 million added revenue. 
\ sales tax high enough to take 10 per 
cent of $500 spent by a low-paid worker 
would take 6!'>; per cent of a $2,000 income 


the 





lis would 


and only 2 per cent of incomes above 
$10,000. While vou and [I would be taxed 


5 to 10 per cent of our income, corporation 
executives and bankers would be taxed 1 to 


2 per cent of their war-swollen incomes. 
The sales tax operates the reverse of the 
income tax—it becomes heavier as incomes 
decline. 


Treasury experts are opposed to the sales tax 





for an additional reason—the collection costs 
are high. Probably over 4 per cent. A large 
force would have to be recruited to collect and 
police some 2,500,000 reta establishments. It 
is a nuisance tax. It is thoroughly unsound 
economically and_ politically It be de- 
feated. 
The sales tax is in effect a wage cut. 
Sixty-one per cent of American workers 





get less than $2,500 a year. The sales tax 








would hit them below the belt. 

A sales tax would surely result in widespread, 
justified demands for higher wages. Together 
with the untouched surplus of purchasing power 





$5,000, 
Inflation 


in the hands of those with incomes above 
price ceilings could not be held down 
standard of liv A 

How would you like to pay $5 for a cup 
of coffee? 


would menace our 





Clippings & Comment 


(Continued from Page Two) 


of the Vatican, had conferred in London and 
here with important groups. The London 
Tribune now reports that Signor Galeazzi had 
conferred with representatives of this Council 


and U.S. government offic 


concerning “finan- 





Clal and economic matters 





Italy is now a “co-belligerent,’” but in the 


armistice terms “other conditions of political, 
economie and financial nature with which Italy 
will be bound to comply will be transmitted 
at a later date.” It will be interesting to see 
What conditions they are, and to what extent 
Italy will be forced to comply. 

Expropriating the WLB 

Raney chief activity today—with the ex- 

‘eption of the Communists who have peen 
pursuing an anti-labor line—consists of grip- 
ing and grumbling at the War Labor Board. 
Except for a few labor paper however, the 
trade unions have kept quiet, for politely po- 
litical reasons. 

The War Labor Board has been raked in this 
column for the breakd ? n the collective 
bargaining structure, by Selig Sisieaids in these 
pages for the usurpation of trade union fune- 
tion. The most concise indictment that I’ve 
seen however, appeared in the October 15th 
issue of The Call: 

“Whe the history of the labor move- 
ment in this war wil 1 Written, it will be 
een that the single most potent force in 
undermining the trer gth ol organized 

the War Labor Board. 


t.} . 
abot Was 





‘The chief stock in trade of a bona fide 
labor union is the maintenance and im- 
provement of conditions of work. The deci- 

sions of a War Labor Board have, in effect, 

expropriated this stock in trade. The ex- 
propriation process has taken place pri- 
marily in the name of avoiding inflation. 
By its own statement, the War Labor Board 
has done something it has called ‘stabilizing 
wage rates.’ .. 

“In the last alysis, the tax policy must 
be the chief weapon for curbing inflation. 

the single m« dominant obstacle in 
the effective utilization of manpower is our 
national wage policy. The miners and the 
wre! n mply ot going to stick to 
tne airt | back-breaking work unless 

‘ vet a decent wage. The learned deci- 

ions of Dean Morse and Professor Taylor 


will not change thi hard fuet 


OPA Appeases Tories 


(Continued from Page One) 





job right now is to safeguard the continued 
existence of OPA—on the apparent ground that 
while there’s life in OPA there’s hope. 

In defense of that stand, it is now the official 
position of OPA that it is not the business of 
OPA to keep the public informed of the extent 
‘ var profitee 9 « ‘ S a gy it. 

Why, the OPA n ng ese War Profits 
Studies? 

The official pc tic ) i question is that 
the War Pro Studies are being made only 

the } I e of giving OPA a basis for 
ett gy price 

To the questio hether the public has a 

g oO % OPA « Vhat bases such prices 

et or to inspect the figures OPA uses for 
e—there r fic answer 


For a League of 
Labor Veterans 


\ proposal for a special veterans’ or- 
ganization of union members has been 
approved by the executive committee of 
the United Automobile Workers (CIO). 

“It is the opinion of most union men 
that the American Legion does noi rep- 
resent the interests of the working man,” 
R. J. Thomas, UAW president, stated. “It 


has proven that it is lined up with various 


big business groups When the thou- 
sands of union men now serving on every 
battle front return home, we believe that 
a special union veterans’ organization can 
best serve their interests in the difficult 
post-war era. For that reason the UAW 
= will propose such an organization, to be 
open to all unions in the nation, at the 


IO convention next week.” 

It is probable that in post-war America 
the returning soldiers will play an exceed- 
ingly important role in politics. If they 
are organized by the American Legion, 
there is grave danger that it will be a 
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Detroit Didn't Have to Be Drafted—A close-up of the hub of America’s indus- 


What British Labor Is Saying—One of America’s leading labor educators re- 


ports on his trip to England. 
A. Philip Randolph 


tacks on the ILGWU. 


COLL 


The Negroes and the Communists—An answer to the recent scurrilous at- 


James Rorty and W. Philip Norman 


Something for the Bread Boys—The failure of our Nutrition Program. 


Vernon Bartlett 


Of the People—A Liberal member of Praliament sketches a picture of the 


House of Commons in Action. 


Matthew Woll 


Liston M. Oak 


Don Quixote. 
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Labor and the Community —The head of the Labor League for Human Rights 
tells of labor‘s activity in community chests. 


Remission to Moscow—or how Ralph Bates plays Sancho Panzo to Stalin’s 
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Who Is a Fascist? 


— pciegeateaaie that is badly needed, especially in 

time of war, is a foolproof dictionary of po- 
litical definitions. It is all too easy to fling around 
words like “fascist,” “sabouteur,” “isolationist,” 
“radical,” “communist,” as general cusswords di- 
rected against persons with whom the writer or 
speaker may disagree, and without any precise 
or accurate content. 

It is true that this process in a democracy 
usually ends in calling names and does not lead 
up to treason and sabotage trials. But consid- 
erable injustice is done and a good deal of loose 
and confused thinking is induced when Marquis 
of Queensberry rules are discarded in controversy 
and name-calling takes the place of serious 
argument. 

I was surprised during my recent trip to Canada 
to hear someone suggest that a college president 
of my acquaintance was a fascist. As a matter of 
fact, this particular president has laid special 
stress on training the students of his college to 
think for themselves and not to accept without 
question every idea they may encounter in a 
textbook or hear from a member of the faculty. 
Anything more unlike the authoritarian, dogmatic 
fascist method in education could not be imagined. 
But evidently someone who didn’t like the college 
president’s idea on some subject had started the 
suggestion that he was a “fascist.” 


* et * 


NOTICED a similar disquieting tendency in a 

recent: article on the editorial page of “The 
Christian Science Monitor.” The Monitor usually 
maintains a high standard of factual accuracy 
in news reporting and temperance in comment. 
But the writer of the article I have in mind had 
gone far out on the rather brittle and dangerous 
limb of suggesting that certain politicians and 
newspaper editors with whom The Monitor dis- 
agreed were guilty of mental sabotage comparable 
with the phyhical sabotage that might be in- 
flicted by enemy agents. 

Obviously, it was The Monitor’s privilege, even 
its duty, to criticize views about America’s mili- 
tary and diplomatic policy which it regards as 
mistaken. But to that the holders of 
these views were guilty of mental sabotage 
seemed to me a case of hitting below the belt. 

Vice-President Wallace has 
cumbed to the temptation 
terrible designs to unnamed American 
without identifying the persons and 
has in mind or indicating why he regards them 
as fascists. A candid, cool-headed survey of the 
American scene would, I think, lead 
forting conclusion that 
has been a organized fascist 
in this country 

Alleged e Within” 
thick as blackberries during the years 
before Pear! 
But these 
rehashed 
a few mino1 
whether one 
heard. There 
sympathies who possessed the prestige and fol- 
lowing that Mussolini and Hitle: 
before they came into power. 
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Harbor and sometimes 


crop up now, 


exposes, for the most merely 


part, 
over again the mouthings of 
doubtful 
had ever 
fascist 


over and 
crackpots, of whom it is 
American in a 
was no American of proved 


thousand 


acquired long 


But before we become too complacent ; 
situation, we should recognize the fact 
tain ugly notably 
lence and intolerance, have deeper root 
ican life like to imagine. 
Lynching mobs have 1itted 
individual] outrages as diabolically cruel as any- 
thing perpetrated by Brownshirts and Blackshirts 
in Germany and Italy. Our saving grace is that 
we have never allowed the mob to become the 
government and to write its brutality into the 
statute-books. 


aspects of fascism, 


than we sometimes 


in this country comn 


Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








OB SPIRIT is not only expressed in phyhical 

acts. It can find its way into the resolutions 
of mass organizations ,sometimes of organizations 
that pride themselves on their hundred per cent 
Americanism and super-patriotism. The member- 
ship of the American Legion is a good cross- 
section of the Americans of all occupations who 
were called into service during the first World 
War. 

But the leaders of the Legion, in some of their 
public statements and in the resolutions which 
they have put through conventions, seem to me 
to have fallen a good deal short of the highest 
and most generous American ideals. There have 
been violent and undiscriminating attacks on 
workers in war industries, workers who, by and 
large, have done a fine production job, often under 
very difficult living conditions. In its demands 
for stricter punitive regimes for two unpopular 
minorities, the conscientious objectors and the 
Japanese-Americans, the Legion has displayed a 
spirit very different from that of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Incidentally, one hopes that the spreaders of 
ignorant and untrue slanders about the Japanese- 
Americans will take time out to read the testi- 
mony of news correspondents on the spot to the 
fine showing which a Japanese-American military 
unit made in the fighting on the Volturno front. 
Personally, I have always felt confident that the 
Japanese-Americans, just because they felt them- 
selves under challenge and suspicion, would prove 
themselves among the best soldiers we could have. 

Undiscriminating prejudice against members 
of a certain race or group or occupation doesn’t 
of itself make a man a fascist; but it is distinctly 
a step in the wrong direction. It is also an in-- 
teresting pathological observation of mine that 
one kind of race prejudice easily leads to another. 

In Canada I happened to talk with a man who 
started out by cursing the French-Canadians. 
He had them coming or going. If they didn’t 
volunteer for military service, they were slackers. 
If they did volunteer, they were trying to get 
experience for a future armed uprising. As soon 
as he got away from the French, he launched into 
a diatribe against the Jews, who, as he insisted, 
were controlling the Canadian labor movement 
and were responsible for all the strikes. This is 
just characteristic of the way in which any kind 
of race or national or class or occupational hate 
or prejudice is apt to swell and grow. 

* + * 

FAIR clinical diagnosis of America’s national 

health in relation to fascism would be that 
the disease has not assumed any widespread 
virulent form, but that certain germs of it exist 
and require close. and constant and vigilant 
quarantine measures in the shape of a constant 
fight for civil and personal liberties and for 
justice to racial and ideological minorities. 

At the saine time it seems to me that two 
large bodies of opinion are forming in all demo- 
cystic countries, and their disputes, carried on 
and settled, one hopes, by and 
free voting, are likely to dominate the twentieth 
century very much as the arguments of liberals 
and conservatives (both now rather outmoded 
terms) played a prominent part in the history 
of the nineteenth century. One group might be 
called statists, the individualists. The 
former are insistent on the possible role of the 
modern democratic state as an agency of social 
wellbeing. The latter are concerned with the 
possibility that the individual personality may be 
crushed and flattened out beneath the . 
roller of an omnipotent bureaucracy. 
these of thought fairly be called 
“fascist”; there are elements of truth on both 
sides of the argument; and the ideal solution will 
be the synthesis that will best assure at once the 
maximum liberty to man as an individual and the 
maximum security to man in society. 
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Moscow's Responsibility 


ERHAPS those commentators are correct 
who insist that America’s participation in 

any international federation or alliance de- 
pends more on the decisions of the Kremlin 
than the decisions of the United States Senate. 

Everyone is familiar with the fact that in 
Britain and the United States there are con- 
flicting interests, contradictory tendencies and 
opposing viewpoints. Britain has her Tory 
imperialists, her conservatives, her liberals, as 
well as her trade unions, her Labor Party, and 
her socialists. Likewise in the United States 
there are reactionary, conservative, and liberal 
Republicans, New Deal and Bourbon Demo- 
crats, trade unions, socialists, and commu- 
nists. In both countries there are isolationists 
and internationalists. There are those who 
advocate an inclusive federation of nations, 
and those who want an alliance with Britain. 
There are imperialists and anti-imperialists. 

But in totalitarian Russia there is only one 
party, one opinion, one policy. 

There is hope that in the western democ- 
racies the progressive forces will triumph. But 
this is impossible if they are paralyzed by the 
devious politics of the Soviet Government. 

How paradoxical and ironic it will be if the 
“socialist fatherland” becomes the main ob- 


stacle on the road to internationalism and pro- 
gress! Unfortunately the “revolutionary 
Soviets” have played such a role before. And 
now the territorial ambitions of Russia are 
obviously a threat to any plan for a new world 
order. Russian demands conflict with the 
aspiration of mankind for collective security 
through democratic self-determination of their 
destiny by all people, small and great. Rather 
the Russian expansionist plans conform to the 
old system based on fear, with military alli- 
ances and spheres of influence. 

It is no wonder that the New York Daily 
News, ultra-reactionary sheet, praises “the 
realism” of the Soviet dictator and urges our 
statesmen to exercise the same hard-boiled 
realism. The New York Herald-Tribune, 
Republican apologist for neo-imperialism, sup- 
ports Pravda’s assertion that the Soviet 
borders are no more a matter for discussion 
than the borders of the United States. Does 
the Herald-Tvibune reflect American plans for 
an alliance with Russia in the struggle for 
world domination? 

There is a very simple answer to the prob- 
lem, advocated by Woodrow Wilson and ap- 
proved traditionally by the American and 
British people: let the people of Poland, 


_ developmen 


Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, Rumania, ete.— 
and, if Russia insists, the people of California 
and Texas—decide for themselves by demo- 
cratic referendum whether or not they desire 
to be independent, or part of some other 
nation. 

Soviet Russia argues that she must absorb 
these lands because she needs strategic fron- 
tiers and bases. Against whom? If against 
Germany, then why does Stalin declare that 
Germany must remain a strong military power 
after the destruction of Hitlerism? 

Russian power politics may torpedo plans 
for permanent democratic peace. Russian de- 
mands violate the Atlantic Charter. All the 
forces of imperialism, reaction, militarism, 
will be strengthened throughout the world if 
Russian demands are granted. England and 
the United States will not have a progressive 
foreign policy if Russia does not. 

If the tripartite conference in Moscow fails, 
it will mean only one thing, preparation for 
World War III. Soviet Russia must realize 
this. In her hands are the destinies of ‘the war- 
weary people of the world. Russia carries a 
fearful responsibility—the future of peaceful 
of civilization. 





TOO CLEVER BY FAR 

HE resolution produced by the Senate 

Foreign Relations Committee to mark our 
course into the post-war world does credit to 
the legal acuteness of its progenitors, but can 
hardly serve any other purpose. The reason 
for the long preliminary discussions now be- 
comes clear. The time was spent in finding 
words which may satisfy the folks back home 
and yet commit the Senate to practically 
nothing. 

The hundred carefully chosen words promise 
that we shall “join with free and sovereign 
nations in the establishment of international 
authority with power to prevent aggression 
and to preserve the peace of the world.” How 
fearful are the authors of this precious docu- 
ment lest language be polluted with meaning 
is revealed by their horrified opposition to 
the introduction of the syllable an before the 
term international authority. International 
authority is a vague and scattered thing. An 
international authority sounds like something 
definite and substantial. The tiny particle, 
therefore, has too rude a sound for sensitive 
senatorial ears. 

The expression “free and sovereign nation,” 
forms a not too invisible hole in the web of 
words. If we join such free and sovereign 
nations we obviously preserve our own sover- 
eignty and freedom of action. Under these 
circumstances no one is bound and the whole 
structure will shiver and part at the first blast 
of international adversity. 

As we go to press the only hope of a 
stronger and less ambiguous declaration de- 
pends upon a prolonged debate. The fourteen 
“younger senators” are putting up a determined 
fight. They represent both parties and all sec- 
tions of the country, and they are pulling no 
punches. The conflict between realists who 
want to say something and clever politicians 
who don’t is clear and open for all voters to 
see. The “younger” group is depending on the 


folks back home for support. If this support 
comes through within the week, the “younger” 
—in this case, the braver, the clearer-headed 
—senators will win. Here is a case in which 
writing to your senator may really help. 


VOTE AMERICAN LABOR 
S the New York campaign rolls along to- 
ward its end, one thing becomes clear. All 
the enemies of the administration know just 
what it means. Every opponent of the New 
Deal is perfectly clear in his mind. Every 
grumbler against social security and high 
labor standards knows precisely what levers 
on the voting machine he will pull. These citi- 
zens will all vote against the Amcrican Labor 
Party. Their attitude is made clear in count- 
less editorials and news stories. 

Every vote for the ALP list of candidates 
will strengthen the position of laborites and 
liberals during the coming year and will add 
tremendously to the strength with which these 
forces will enter the great struggle of 1944. 
Republicans are frantically boosting Mr. Han- 
ley for the office of Lieutenant Governor with 
the openly expressed hope that his election 
will strengthen Thomas E. Dewey’s bid for 
the Republican presidential nomination. Their 
plea reveals the true inwardness of the entire 
campaign. On this basis every laborite, every 
New Dealer, every true Democrat will make 
sure that his vote counts for General Haskell. 

The election of Judge Matthew M. Levy 
has special importance. If the Republican 
politicians had any honest desire to head off 
the racketeers who nominated Mr. Aurelio, 
they would have endorsed Judge Levy. Their 
candidate for the Supreme Court in District 
No. 1 may be wholly unobjectionable, but the 
placing of him in nomination will split the 
anti-Aurelio vote. The only possible way to 
defeat this protege of racketeers is a general 
decision of decent citizens to disregard Mr. 
Frankenthaler and pull down the lever for 


“ 





Judge Levy. 

All of the candidates for judicial places and 
for seats in the City Council deserve enthusi- 
astic support. Every one of them is generally 
acknowledged to be well fitted for the place 
to which he aspires. The enlarging of the ALP 
group in the City Council is of immediate 
importance. The only possible reward which 
the voters can give to the three Councilmen 
who have served so well for the past two 
years is to send them back to their places with 
other ALP members to give them added power. 


THE ARMY AND PUBLIC OPINION 
LL armies are opposed to the impact of 
public opinion upon their concerns. The 
public or the politicians are as _ ill-fitted to 
interfere with the running of a military or- 
ganization as with the management of a mine 
or factory. But in both cases there are points 
at which the public interest becomes supreme, 
Such a point is furnished by the case of Alton 
Levy. 

Millions of citizens are convinced that 
Sergeant Levy was condemned by court martial 
because he raised his voice in defense of Negro 
soldiers who were unfairly treated. The New 
Leader cannot be certain whether this wide- 
spread suspicion is justified. The Adjutant 
General’s Office refuses to release the material 
upon which the conviction was pased. Until 
this material is made public the suspicion of 
injustice will spread. 

In the midst of a war that demands the 
service of millions of our young men, public 
opinion of the Army is of prime importance. 
Discussion of this Levy case has now gone 
so far that it cannot be side-stepped or 
frowned down. It must be honestly faced by 
the Army authorities. The only way in which 
complete confidence can be maintained is for 
the Adjutant General’s Office to come clean. 
If race prejudice is not involved in the Levy 
case, then there is nothing to conceal. 
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Ruth Fischer Replies to 
Niebuhr on “Free Germany” 


Defends 


Italian Professor 


more if it had been possible to 
help this unhappy government, 
who were beset on every side by 
insoluble problems and who have 
since acted toward us both with 
courage and good faith.” The 
conduct of the aged soldier since 


From RUTH FISCHER 
To the Editor: 

I was really pleased to read 
Dr. Niebuhr’s statement that the 
Daily “Worker was much more 
honest than I in underlining the 
reservations of the “American 
Friends of German Freedom” in 
their “welcome” of the Moscow 
Manifesto of the Free German 
Committee. 

Dr. Niebuhr is quite right. He 
(and Paul Hagen, the secretary 
of his organization) did not wel- 
come the Manifesto, but they 
“welcomed” in the Manifesto 
various portions, ete. ... And for 
a linguist, there is a difference. 

But T am a linguist only as far 
as the deciphering of the Stalinist 
language is concerned, and Dr. 
Niebuhr entirely missed the point 
of my analysis of the Moscow 
maneuver. What Moscow needs— 
and most urgently in the hostile 
American atmosphere—are sup- 
porters of their point of view, 
the most neutral and “non- 
Stalinist” possible. Some reser- 
vations are acceptable, if the 
basic principle of the Moscow 
tactic is not attacked, namely, 
the combination of Prussian offi- 
cers and the “underground vet- 
erans” in a new organization, 
producing the future leaders ot 
“Free Germany” under Russian 
protection. The statement of the 
American Friends of German 
Freedom welcomes this _ policy, 
but wishes only that the appeal 
should be a “joint Nations ap- 
peal,” not one by Moscow alone. 

Now German emigrés should 
realize what Moscow wants, and 
if Dr. Niebuhr, an American, 
may not be fully acquainted with 
devious Communist maneuvers, 
Mr. Paul Hagen is. Mr. Hagen, 
having once been a member of 
the Communist Party in Ger- 
many, having gained some 
experience in underground 
there, should understand 
cow’s tactics, 

Tass cabled the American 
Friends of German Freedom and 
asked for a statement from its 
leaders on the Moscow committee. 
Was Tass under the impression 
that Hagen’s committee would be 
useful in the propaganda cam- 
paign for the Moscow committee? 

Why did Tass cable to 


and 
work 
Mos- 


Hagen and ask for a statement? 
And if the Russians did commit 
a “political error” in asking an 
ex-Communist for a statement, 
would not the political duty of 
Mr. Hagen have been to advise 
his organization to answer strictly 
in the negative or not to answer 
at all? Hagen knows much bet- 
ter than his American friends 
what sort of “Free Germans” 
Ulbricht and Pieck are. 

Cooperation with Ulbricht and 
Pieck, the Bismarckian officers 
and renegade Nazis, is a major 
disaster from the viewpoint of 
any genuine German Socialist. 
An Ahsolute Necessity 
For Literate People 

By ERIC EARL and 
KURT SCHILLER 

To the Editor: 

The New Leader is an absolute 
necessity in this or any time. 

No other weekly does or can 
fill its place. I must disagree 
with a letter printed in the paper 
stating that The New Leader can- 
not have mass appeal. On the 
contrary, the paper is written on 
an intelligent level which will 
meet the requirements of all 
literate people. 

Yes, The New Leader can have 
mass circulation. 





Badoglio 


From GIULANO BONFANTE 
Professor of Romanic Languages 
Princeton, University 

To the Editor: 

In his recent speech, Winston 
Churchill entirely cleared Marshal 
Badoglio of the accusation, which 
had been leveled at him, among 
others, by Count Sforza, viz., that 
he was responsible for the fate- 
ful delay in the signature of the 
armistice. This delay, Mr. Chur- 
chill said, was due to the Allies, 
and not to Marshal Badoglio. 

Churchill’s words were exactly 
the following: “We did not doubt 
the sincerity of the (Italian) en- 
voy nor his government, but we 
were not able to reveal our mili- 
tary plans for the invasion of 
Italy. The real difficulty 
was that the Italians were power- 
less, and until we landed in 
strength, we couldn’t give them a 
date. We, therefore, timed the 
announcement for the moment we 
deemed would give us the best 
military chance and give them 
the best chance of extricating 
themselves from the German 
grip. This meant an armistice 
should be accorded only at that 
moment or just before our main 


descent. We would have done 
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Mr. 


he took over the government has 
been perfectly loyal and true to 
the cause of liberty. 

In the internal politics, the 

conduct of Badoglio cannot pos- 
sibly be criticized, as it seems to 
me, by any person who is not 
blinded by prejudice, by precon- 
ceived hatred or by political fa- 
naticism. In a few days, with 
pitiless energy yet with a mini- 
mum of bloodshed, in order and 
legality, he has totally uprooted 
the evil plant of Fascism, dis- 
solved the Fascist party and the 
Fascist institutions, such as the 
Great Council, suppressed all 
laws redolent of Fascism, abol- 
ished the Special Court for politi- 
cal crimes, freed the imprisoned 
anti-fascists, given back to Italy 
all the liberty of press and of 
speech allowed by the circum- 
stances. It is not his fault that 
the Germans occupied the coun- 
try: we know now that he several 
times warned the Allies of the 
imminent danger and insisted on 
a rapid disembarkment of the Al- 
lied troops. These could not act 
rapidly enough for technical 
reasons, Churchill declared, a de- 
lay for which Badoglio is cer- 
tainly not to be blamed. 
' Comparisons of Badoglio with 
Darlan or with Pétain, such as 
are frequently heard these days 
from those not accustomed to 
wear thinking, lack any real 
Darlan and Pétain abol- 
ished the French Republic and 
suppressed all French liberties, 
gave over France to the Germans 
shot American soldiers; Ba- 
doglio restored freedom to his 
country, swung Italy to the Allies 
and inflicted a very strong blow 
upon German power. We know 
now that even if his troops were 
obliged to ight for some time 
against the British and American 
soldiers, the not fall 
From the first day he 
sought peace and alliance. 

It seems to me that the moment 
for us Italians has come to burn 
all we have that is miserable and 
petty, to forget all our personal 
grudges and party prejudices, 
looking forward to something 
which is far above all parties 
and personalities: our country. 
The historical moment is grave 
and solemn. 


basis. 


and 


blame does 
on him. 





